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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


BY WILLIAM 


DEAN 


HOWELLS 


Pitth Paper 
ANNE ELIOT AND OTHER HEROINES OF JANE AUSTEN 


HAT protest already noted, 
that revolt against the arfo- 
gance of rank, which makes 
itself felt more or. less in all 
the novels of Jane Austen, 

; might have been something 
that she inhaled with the stormy air of the 
time, and respired again with the uncon- 
sciousness of breathing. But whether. she 
knew it or not, this quiet little woman, who 
wrote her novels in the bosom of her clerical 
family; who was herself so contentedly of the 
established English order; who believed in 
inequality and its implications as of divine 
ordinance; who loved the delights of fine so- 
ciety, and rejoiced as few girls have in balls 
and parties, was in her way asserting the 
Rights of Man as unmistakably as the French 
revolutionists whose volcanic activity was of 
about the same compass of time as her lit- 
erary industry. In her books the snob, not 
yet named or classified, is fully ascertained 
for the first time. Lady Catharine de Burgh 
in “ Pride and Prejudice,” John Dashwood in 
“Sense and Sensibility,” Mr. Elton in “ Em- 
ma,” General Tilney in “ Northanger Ab- 
bey,” and above all Sir Walter Eliot in “ Per- 
suasion,” are immortal types of insolence or 
meanness which foreshadow the kindred 
shapes of Thackeray’s vaster snob-world, and 
fix the date when they began to be recognized 
and detested. But their recognition and de- 
testation were only an incident of the larger 
circumstance studied in the different stories; 
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and in “ Persuasion ” the snobbishness of Sir 
Walter has little to do with the fortunes of 
his daughter Anne after the first unhappy 
moment of her broken engagement. 


I 


People will prefer Anne Eliot to Elizabeth 
Bennet according as they enjoy a gentle suf- 
ferance in women more than a lively rebel- 
lion; and it would not ‘be profitable to try 
converting the worshippers of one to the cult 
of the other. But without offence to either 
following, it may be maintained that “ Per- 
suasion” is imagined with as great novelty 
and daring as “Pride and Prejudice,” and 
that Anne is as genuinely a heroine as: Eliza- 
beth. 

In “ Persuasion” Jane Austen made bold 
to take the case of a girl, neither weak nor 
ambitious, who lets the doubts and dislikes 
of ‘her family and friends prevail with her, 
and gives up the man she loves because they 
think him beneath her in family and for- 
tune. She yields because she is gentle and 
diffident of herself, and her indignant lover 
resents and despises her submission if he does 
not despise her. He is a young officer of the 
navy, rising to prominence in the service 
which was then giving England the suprem- 
acy of the seas, but he is not thought the 
equal of a daughter of such a baronet as Sir 
Walter Eliot. It is quite possible that in her 
portrayal of the odious situation Jane Austen 
avenges with personal satisfaction the new 
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order against the old, for her brothers were 
of the navy, and the family hope and pride 
of the Austens were bound up with its glories. 
At any rate, when Sir Walter’s debts oblige 
him to let Kellynch Hall, and live on a sim- 
ple scale in Bath, it is a newly made admiral 
who becomes his tenant; and it is the brother 
of the admiral’s wife who is Anne’s rejected 
lover, and who now comes to visit his sister, 
full of victory and prize-money, with the 
avowed purpose of marrying and settling in 
life. 

Seven years have passed since Frederick 
Wentworth angrily parted with Anne Eliot. 
They have never really ceased to love each 
other; but the effect has been very different 
with the active, successful man, and the quiet 
dispirited girl. No longer in her first youth, 
she devotes herself to a little round of duties, 
principally in the family of her foolish 
peevish younger sister; and finds her chief 
consolation in the friendship of the woman 
who so conscientiously urged her to her great 
mistake. The lovers meet in the Musgrove 
family into which Anne’s sister has married, 
and Wentworth’s fancy seems taken with one 
of the pretty daughters. Divers transparent 
devices are then employed rather to pique the 
reader’s interest than to persuade him that 
the end is going to be other than what it 
must be. Nothing can be quite said to de- 
termine it among the things that happen; 
Wentworth and Anne simply live back into 
the mutual recognition of their love. He 
learns to know better her lovely and unselfish 
nature, and so far from having formally to 
forgive her, he prizes her the more for the 
very qualities which made their unhappiness 
possible. For her part, she has merely to 
own again the affection which has been a dull 
ache in her heart for seven years. Her fa- 
ther’s pride is reconciled to her marriage, 
which is now with a somebody instead of the 
nobody Captain Wentworth once was. Sir 
Walter “was much struck with his personal 
claims, and felt that his superiority of appear- 
ance might not be unfairly balanced against 
her superiority of rank.... He was now es- 
teemed quite worthy to address the daughter 
of a foolish, spendthrift baronet who had not 
principle or sense enough to maintain himself 
in the situation in which Providence had 
placed him.” As for Anne’s mischievous, 
well-meaning friend who had urged her to 
break with Wentworth before, “ there was no- 
thing less for Lady Russell to do than to ad- 
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mit that she had been completely wrong, and 
to take up a new set of opinions and hopes.” 


II 


This outline of the story gives no just sense 
of its quality, which resides mainly in its coh- 
stancy to nature; and it gives no sufficient 
notion of the variety of ,character—ijnvolved 
in the uneventful, quiet action. Anie’s arro- 
gant and selfish father, her cold-hearted, self- 
ish elder sister, and her mean, foolish, empty- 
headed younger sister, with the simple, kind- 
ly Musgrove family, form. rather the witness- 
es than the persons of the drama, which 
transacts itself with the connivance rather 
than the participation of Sir Walter’s heir-at- 
law, the clever, depraved and unscrupulous 
cousin, William Walter Eliot; Lady Russell, 
the ill-advised adviser of the broken engage- 
ment; the low-born, mancuvring Mrs. Clay, 
who all but captures the unwary Sir Walter; 
the frank, warm-hearted Admiral Crofts and 
his wife, and the whole sympathetic naval 
contingent at Lyme Regis. They brighten 
the reality of the picture, and form its atmos- 
phere; they could not be spared, and yet, with 
the exception of Louisa Musgrove, who jumps 
from the sea-wall at Regis, and by her happy 
accident brings about the final understanding 
of the lovers, none of them actively con- 
tributes to the event, which for the most 
part accomplishes itself subjectively through 
the nature of Anne and Wentworth. 

Of the two Anne is by far the more in- 
teresting and important personage; her story 
is distinctly the story of a heroine; yet never 
was there a-heroine so little self-assertive, so 
far. from forth-putting. When the book opens 
we find her neglected and contemned by her 
father and elder sister, and sunken passively 
if not willingly into mere aunthood to her 
younger sister’s children, with no friend who 


feels her value but that Lady Russell who has 


helped her to spoil her life. She goes to pay 
a long visit to her sister as soon as Kellynch 
Hall is taken by the Croftses, and it is in a 
characteristic moment of her usefulness there 
that Wentworth happens upon her, after their 
first cold and distant meeting before others. 
The mother, as usual, had left a sick child 
to Anne’s care, when “Captain Wentworth 
walked into the drawing-room at the Cottage, 
where were only herself and the little invalid 
Charles, who was lying on the sofa.... He 
started, and could only say, ‘I thought the 
Miss Musgroves had been here; Mrs. Mus- 
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CATHARINE MORLAND AND HENRY TILNEY. 


“* Wore my sprigged muslin robe with blue trimmings.’ ” 
Drawn by Rosina Emmet Suerwoop. 


grove told me I should find them here,’ be- 
fore he walked to the window to recollect him- 
self, and feel how he ought to behave. ‘ They 
are upstairs with my sister; they will be 
down in a few minutes, I dare say,’ had been 
Anne’s reply in all the confusion that was 
natural; and if the child had not called to 
her to come and do something for him, she 
would have been out of the room the next mo- 
ment, and released Captain Wentworth as 
well as herself. He continued at the win- 
dow, and after calmly and politely saying, ‘I 
hope the little boy is better,’ was silent. She 
was obliged to kneel by the sofa, and remain 


there to satisfy her patient, and thus they 
continued a few minutes, when, to her very 
great satisfaction,she heard some other person 
crossing the vestibule. It proved to be 
Charles Hayter,” who supposes Wentworth to 
be his rival for one of the Miss Musgroves. 
He seats himself, and takes up a newspaper, 
ignoring Wentworth’s willingness to talk. 
“ Another minute brought another addition. 
The younger boy, a remarkably stout, for- 
ward child of two years old, having got the 
door opened, made his determined appear- 
ance among them, and went straight to the 
sofa to see what was going on, and put in his 
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claim to anything good that might be given . 


away. There being nothing to eat, he could 
only have some play, and as his aunt would 
not let him tease his sick brother, he began 
to fasten himself upon her, as she knelt, in a 
way that, busy as she was about Charles, she 
could not shake him off. She spoke to him, 
ordered, insisted, and entreated in vain. Once 
she did contrive to push him away, but the 
boy had the greater pleasure in getting upon 
her back again directly. ‘ Walter,’ said she, 
‘get down this moment. You are extremely 
troublesome. I am very angry with you.’ 
‘Walter,’ cried Charles Hayter, ‘why do you 
not do as-you are bid?....Come to me, Wal- 
ter.’ But not a bit did Walter stir. In an- 
other moment she found herself in the state 
of being released from him; some one was 
taking him from her, though he had bent 
down her head so much that his sturdy lit- 
tle hands were unfastened from around her 
neck and he was resolutely borne away, be- 
fore she knew that Captain Wentworth had 
done it.... She could not even thank him. 
She eould only hang over little Charles with 
most disordered feelings. ...with the convic- 
tion soon forced upon her by the noise he was 
studiously making with the child, that he 
meant to avoid hearing her thanks. .. .till en- 
abled by the entrance of Mary and the Miss 
Musgroves to make over her patient to their 
eare and leave the room. She could not stay 

She was ashamed of herself, quite 
ashamed of being so nervous, and of being 
overcome by such a trifle; but so it was, and 
it required a long application of solitude and 
reflection to recover her.” 


Ill 


As any practised reader of fiction could 
easily demonstrate, this is not the sort of res- 
cue to bring about a reconciliation between 


lovers in a true novel. There it must be 
something more formidable than a naughty 
little boy that the heroine is saved from: it 
must be a deadly miscreant, or a mad bull, 
or a frightened horse, or an express train, 
or a sinking ship. Still it cannot be denied 
that this simple, this homely scene, is very 
pretty, and is very like things that happen in 
life, where there is reason to think love is of- 
tener shown in quality than quantity, and 
does its effect as perfectly in the little as in 
the great events. Even the most tremendous 
incident of the book, the famous passage 
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which made Tennyson, when he visited 
Lyme Regis, wish to see first of all the place 
where Louisa Musgrove fell from the Cobb, 
has hardly heroic proportions, though it is 
of greater intensity in its lifelikeness, and it 
reverses the relations of Anne and Wentworth 
in the characters of helper and helped. 
“There was too much wind to make the 
high part of the new Cobb pleasant for the 
ladies, and they agreed to get down the steps 
to the lower, and all were contented to pass 
quietly and safely down the steep steps ex- 
cepting Louisa; she must be jumped down 
them by Captain Wentworth.... She was 
safely down, and instantly to shew her en- 
joyment, ran up the steps to be jumped down 
again. He advised her against it, thought 
the jar too great; but no, he reasoned and 
talked in vain, she smiled and said, ‘ I am de- 
termined I will’: he put out his hands; she 
was too precipitate by half a second; she fell 
on the pavement on the Lower Cobb, and was 
taken up lifeless! There was no wound, no 
visible bruise; but her eyes were closed, she 
breathed not, her face was like death.... 
Captain Wentworth, who had caught her up, 
knelt with her in his arms, looking on her 
with a face as pallid as her own in an agony 
of silence. ‘She is dead!’ screamed Mary, 
catching hold of her husband, and contrib- 
uting with her own horror to make him im- 
movable; and in the same moment, Henrietta, 
sinking under the conviction, lost her senses, 
too, and would have fallen on the steps, but 
for Captain Benwick and Anne, who sup- 
ported her between them. ‘Is there no one 
to help me? were the first words that burst 
from Captain Wentworth. ‘Go to him; go 
to him,’ cried Anne; ‘for Heaven’s sake, go 
to him. Leave me and go to him. Rub her 
hands, rub her temples; here are salts; take 
them, take them.’ Louisa was raised up and 
supported between them. Everything was 
done that Anne had prompted, but in vain; 
while Captain Wentworth, staggering against 
the wall for his support, exclaimed in the 
bitterest agony, ‘Oh, God! Her father and 
mother!’ ‘A surgeon!’ said Anne. He 
caught at the word; it seemed to rouse him 
at once; and saying only, ‘True, true: a 
surgeon this instant.’.... Anne, attending 
with all the strength and zeal. and thought, 
which instinct supplied, to. Henrietta, still 
tried, at intervals, to suggest comfort to 
the others, tried to auiet Mary, to animate 
Charles, to assuage the feelings of Captain 
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Both seemed to look to her 
‘Anne, Anne,’ cried Charles, 
‘what in Heaven’s name is to be done 
next? Captain Wentworth’s eyes were also 
turned towards her. ‘Had she not better 
be carried to the inn? Yes, I am sure; carry 
her to the inn.’ ‘ Yes, yes, to the inn,’ re- 
peated Wentworth.... ‘I will carry her my- 
self.’ ” 

Anne has to show, with all this presence of 
mind, a greatness of mind superior to the 
misery of imagining that Wentworth is in 
love with Louisa, and that his impassioned 
remorse is an expression of his love. Only 
when they are going home together, to tell 
Louisa’s parents of the accident, does she 
make one meek little tacit reflection in her 
own behalf. “‘ Don’t talk of it, don’t talk 
of it,’ he eried. ‘Oh God, that I had not 
given way to her at that fatal moment! Had 
I done as I ought! But so eager and so reso- 
lute! Dear, sweet Louisa!’ Anne wonder- 
ed whether it ever occurred to him now to 
question the justness of his own previous 
opinion as to the universal felicity and ad- 
vantage of firmness of character.... She 
thought it could scarcely escape him to feel 
that a persuadable temper might sometimes 
be as much in favor of happiness as a very 
resolute character.” 


Wentworth. 
for direction. 


IV 


One of the things that Jane Austen was 
first in was the personal description of her 
heroines. Almost to her time the appear- 
ance of the different characters was left to 
the reader’s imagination; it is only in the 
modern novel that the author seems to feel it 
his duty to tell how his people look. We 
have seen how meagrely and formally the 
heroines of “The Vicar of Wakefield” are 
presented. In “ Sir Charles Grandison,” there 
is a great pretence of describing the beauty of 
Harriet Byron, but the image given is vague 
and conventional. So far as I recall them, 
the looks of Fanny Burney’s and Maria 
Edgeworth’s heroines are left to the reader’s 
liking; and I do not remember any portrait 
even of Elizabeth Bennet in “ Pride and Pre- 
judice.” It is in her later stories that Jane 
Austen offers this proof of modernity among 
so many other proofs of it, and tells us how 
her girls appeared to her. She tells us not 
very elaborately, to be sure, though in the 
ease of Emma Woodhouse, in “ Emma,” the 
picture is quite finished. In “ Persuasion” 
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Anne Eliot is slightly sketched; and we must 
be content with the fact that she had “ mild 
dark eyes and delicate features,” and that at 
the time we are introguced to her she fully 
looked her twenty-seven years. But this is 
a good deal better than nothing, and in 
“Northanger Abbey” Catharine Morland is 
still more tangibly presented. “The Mor- 
lands....were in general very plain, and 
Catharine was, for many years of her life, 
as plain as any. She had a thin, awkward 
figure, a sallow skin without color, dark lank 
hair, and strong features.... At ‘fifteen, ap- 
pearances were mending.... Her complexion 
improved, her features were softened by 
plumpness and color, her eyes gained more 
animation, and her figure more consequence.” 
At seventeen, when we make her acquaint- 
ance, her manners were “just removed from 
the awkwardness and shyness of a girl; her 
person pleasing, and when in good. looks, 
pretty.” 

These particulars are from that delightful 
first chapter where the character as well as 
the person of the heroine is studied with the 
playful irony in which the whole-story is 
conceived. From the beginning we know that 
it is a comedy the author has in hand; and 
we lose sight of her obvious purpose of sat- 
irizing the Radcliffe school of romance in our 
delight with the character of the heroine and 
her adventures in Bath and at Northanger 
Abbey. Catharine Morland is a goose, but a 
very engaging goose, and a goose you must 
respect for her sincerity, her high principles, 
her generous trust of others, and her patience 
under trials that would be great for much 
stronger heads. It is no wonder that the ac- 
complished Henry Tilney falls in love with 
her when he finds that she is already a little 
in love with him; and when his father brutal- 
ly sends her home from the Abbey where he 
has pressed her to visit his daughter on the 
belief that she is rich and will be a good 
match for his son, it is no wonder that Tilney 
follows her and offers himself to her. She 
prevails by her innocence and sweetness, and 
in spite of her romantic folly she has so much 
good heart that it serves her in place of good 
sense. 


Vv 


The chapters of the story relating to Cath- 
arine’s stay at the Abbey are rather perfunc- 
torily devoted to burlesquing romantic fic- 
tion, in accordance with the author’s original 
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design, and they have not the easy charm of 
the scenes at Bath, where Catharine, as the 
guest of Mrs. Allen, meets Henry Tilney at 
a public ball. “ Mrs. Allen was one of that 
numerous class of females whose society can 
raise no other emotion than surprise at there 
being any men in the world who could like 
them well enough to marry them.... The air 
of a gentlewoman, a great deal of quiet, in- 
active good temper, and a trifling turn of 
mind were all that could account for her be- 
ing the choice of a sensible, intelligent man 
like Mr. Allen. In one respect she was ad- 
mirably fitted to introduce a young lady into 
public, being as fond of going everywhere, 
and seeing everything herself, as any young 
lady could.” But at the first ball she knows 
nobody, and she can only say to Catharine 
from time to time, “ I wish we had a large ac- 
quaintance here,” but at their next appear- 
ance in the Lower Rooms (how much the 
words say to the reader of old-fashioned fic- 
tion!) the master of ceremonies introduces a 
partner to Catharine. “ His name was Til- 
ney. He seemed to be about four or five and 


twenty, was rather tall, had a pleasing counte- 
nance, a very lively and intelligent eye, and, 
if got quite handsome, was very near it.... 


When they were seated at tea she found him 
as agreeable as she had already given him 
credit for being.... After chatting for some 
time on-such matters as naturally arose from 
the objects around them, he suddenly address- 
ed her with—‘I have hitherto been very re- 
miss, madam, in the proper attentions of a 
partner here; I have not yet asked you how 
long you have been in Bath, whether you were 
ever here before, whether you have been at 
the Upper Rooms, the theatre, and the con- 
cert, and how you like the place altogether. I 
have been very negligent; but are you now 
at leisure to satisfy me in these particulars? 
If you are, I will begin directly.’ ‘ You need 
not give yourself that trouble, sir. ‘No 
trouble, I assure you, madam.’ Then, form- 
ing his features in a soft smile, and affect- 
edly softening his voice, he added with a sim- 
pering air, ‘Have you been long in Bath, 
madam?’ ‘ About a week, sir,’ replied Cath- 
arine, trying not to laugh. ‘ Really!’ with 
affected astonishment. ‘Why should you be 
surprised, sirf’ ‘ Why, indeed?’ said he in his 
natural tone. ‘ But some emotion must ap- 
pear to be raised by your reply, and surprise 
is more easily assumed, and not less reason- 
able, than any other. Now let us go on. 
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Were you ever here before, madam?’ ‘ Never, 
sir.” ‘Indeed! Have you yet honored the 
Upper Rooms? ‘ Yes, sir; I was there last * 
Monday.’ ‘Have you been to the theatre?’ 
‘ Yes, sir; I was at the play on Tuesday.’ ‘ To 
the concert? ‘Yes, sir; on Wednesday.’ 
‘And you are altogether pleased with Bath? 
‘ Yes, I like it very well.’ ‘ Now, I must give 
one more smirk, and then we may be rational 
again.’ Catharine turned away her head, not 
knowing whether she ought venture to laugh. 
‘I see what you think of me,’ said he gravely. 
‘I shall make but a poor figure in your 
journal to-morrow.... I know exactly what 
you will say. Friday went to the Lower 
Rooms; wore my sprigged muslin robe with 
blue trimmings, plain black shoes; appeared 
to much advantage, but was strangely har- 
assed by a queer, half-witted man who would 
make me dance with him, and distressed me 
by his nonsense.’ ‘ Indeed I shall say no such 
thing.’ ‘Shall I tell you what you ought to 
say? ‘If you please.’ ‘I danced with a very 
agreeable young man, had a good deal of 
conversation with him, seems a most ex- 
traordinary genius; hope I may know more 
of him. That, madam, is what I wish you 
to say.’ ‘But perhaps I keep no journal.’ 
‘Perhaps you are not sitting in this room, 
and I am not sitting beside you.’ ” 

It is plain from the beginning what must 
be Catharine’s fate with a young man who 
can Jaugh at her so caressingly, and what 
must be his with a girl so helplessly trans- 
parent to his eyes. Henry Tilney is as good 
as he is subtle, and he knows how to value 
her wholesome honesty aright; but all her 
friends are not witty young clergymen, and 
one of them is as little like himr in apprecia- 
tion of Catharine’s rare nature as she is like 
Catharine in the qualities which take him. 
This i? putting it rather too severely if it con- 
veys the reproach of wilful bad faith in the 
ease of Isabella Thorp, who becomes the 
bosom friend of Catharine at a moment’s no- 
tice, and the betrothed of Catharine’s brother 
with very little more delay. She is simply 
what she was born, a self-centred jilt in every 
motion of her being, and not to be blamed 
for fulfilling the jilt’s function in a world 
where she is divined in almost her modern 
importance. In this character, the author 
forecasts’ the supremacy of a type which 
had searcely been recognized before, but 
which has since played so dominant a part 
in fiction, and as with the several types of 
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CATHARINE MORLAND. 
“Her person was pleasing and when in good looks, pretty!” 
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Drawn by Rosina Emmet Surrwoon 


snobs, proves herself not only artist but 
prophet. Isabella is not of the lineage of the 
high and mighty flirts, the dark and deadly 
flirts, who deal destruction round among the 
hearts of men. She is what was known in 
her time as a “rattle”; her tongue runs 
while her eyes fly, and her charms are per- 
petually alert for admiration. She is involved 
in an incessant drama of fictitious occur- 
rences; she is as romantic in her own way as 


Catharine is in hers; she peoples an unreal 
world with conquests, while Catharine dwells 
in the devotion of one true, if quite imagi- 


nary lover. As Catharine cannot make any- 
thing of such a character, she decides to love 
and believe in her utterly, and she cannot 
well do more after Isabella becomes en- 
gaged to her brother James, and declares 
that she is going to withdraw from the world 
in his absence, and vows that though she may 
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go to the assembly she will do it merely be- 
cause Catharine asks it. “‘ But do not insist 
upon my being very agreeable, for my heart 
you know will be forty miles off; and as for 
dancing, do not mention it, I beg; that is 
quite out of the question.’ ” 

Catharine takes her friend so literally that 
when Tilney asks her in behalf of his hand- 
some brother the question whether Miss 
Thorp would have any objection to dancing, 
“* Your brother will not mind it, I know,’ 
said she, ‘ because I heard him say before that 
he hated dancing; but it was very good-na- 
tured of him to think of it. I suppose he 
saw Isabella sitting down, and fancied she 
might wish for a partner, but....she would 
not dance on any account in the world.’ 
Henry smiled and said, ‘How very little 
trouble it can give you to understand the mo- 
tive of other people’s actions.’ ‘Why, what 
do you mean?’.... ‘I only meant that your 
attributing. my brother’s wish of dancing with 
Miss Thorp to good-nature, convinced me of 
your being superior in good-nature yourself 
to all the rest of the world.’ Catharine 


blushed and disclaimed.... She drew back 
for some time, forgetting to speak or to listen 
....till roused by the voiee of Isabella, she 
looked up and saw her with Captain Tilney 


preparing to give their hands across. Isa- 
bella shrugged her shoulders and smiled, the 
only explanation of this extraordinary change 
which could at that time be given. Catharine 

..spoke her astonishment in very plain 
terms to her partner. ‘I cannot think how 
it could happen. Isabella was so determined 
not to dance.’ ‘ And did Isabella never change 
her mind before?) ‘Oh! but because—and 
your brother! After what you told him from 
me, how could he think of going to ask her? 
.... ‘The fairness of your friend was an 
open attraction; her firmness, you know, could 
only be understood by yourself.’ ‘ You are 
laughing; but I assure you Isabella is very 
firm in general.’.... The friends were not 
able to get together... .till after the dancing 
was over; but then as they walked about the 
room arm in arm, Isabella thus explained her- 
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self: ‘1 do not wonder at your surprise, and 
I am really fatigued to death.... 1 would 
have given the world to sit still.’ ‘ Then why 
did not you?.... ‘Oh, my dear, it would 
have looked so particular, and you know how 
I abhor doing that.... You have no idea how 
he pressed me.... I found there would be no 
peace if I did not stand up. Besides, | 
thought Mrs. Hughes, who introduced him, 
might take it ill if I did; and your dear bro- 
ther, I am sure, would have been miserable 
if I had sat down the whole evening. My 
spirits are quite jaded, listening to his non- 
sense; and then being such a smart young 
fellow, I saw every eye was upon us.’ ‘ He 
is very handsome indeed.’ ‘ Handsome? 
Yes, I suppose he may.... But he is not at 
all in my style of beauty. I hate a florid 
complexion and dark eyes in a man. How- 
ever, he is very well. Amazingly conceited, 
I am sure. I took him down, several times, 
you know, in my way.’ ” 

The born jilt, the jilt so natured that the 
part she perpetually plays is as unconscious 
with her as the circulation of the blood, has 
never been more perfectly presented than in 
Isabella Thorp, in whom she was first present- 
ed; and her whole family, so thoroughly false 
that they live in an atmosphere of lies, are 
miracles of art. The soft, kindly, really well- 
meaning mother, is as great a liar as her 
hollow-hearted, hollow-headed daughter, or 
her braggart son who babbles blasphemous 
falsehood because they are his native speech, 
with only the purpose of a momentary effect, 
and hardly the hope or wish of deceit. His 
pursuit of the trusting Catharine, who desires 
to believe in him as the friend of her brother, 
is the farcical element of the pretty comedy. 
The farce darkens into as much tragedy as 
the scheme will suffer when General Tilney, 
a liar in his own way, is taken in by John 
Thorp’s talk, and believes her very rich; but 
it all brightens into the sweetest and loveliest 
comedy again, when Henry Tilney follows her 
home from his father’s house, and the cheer- 
ful scene is not again eclipsed till the curtain 
goes down upon her radiant happiness. 

















country ! 


NE is inclined to think Paris 
and France one and the same 
one goes over. 
People make so much of Paris 
and so little of the rest of the 


thing before 


WOMEN WORKERS OF FRANCE 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


Farther along the shore near a line of lofty 
chalk cliffs men and women with stout baskets 
on their backs are picking up certain of the 
rounded, water-worn stones that strew the 
beach. These stone-gatherers are cave-dwell- 
Afterwards one ers, their houses being in the white cliffs be- 


doubts if Paris is France at all, for it cer- hind them, which are honeycombed with 


tainly is too cosmopolitan to be characteris- 
tically French. Not in Paris, either, nor in 
the routine touring of the country, are the 


women workers of 
France alone to be 
found. Exeursions to 
outlying country dis- 
tricts and villages bring 
many interesting re- 
wards if one is search- 
ing for types of the 
industrious French wo- 
man. Dieppe, for ex- 
ample, is a famous 
watering - place, but 
early on a June morn- 
ing the beach looks 
more like the adjuncts 
of some sort of a laun- 
dry than the resort of 
fashionable bathers and 
pleasure-seekers. For 
half a mile or more the 
shingle is overlaid with 
newly washed clothing 
and house linen. Here 
and there a woman is 
seated on a wheelbar- 
row knitting and wait- 
ing till her share in the 
great array of washing 
is dry enough to need 
turning. When the 
garments have dried on 
both sides to a watch- 
er’s satisfaction, she 
shakes them free from 
any sand that has 
blown on them, folds 
them, loads her barrow, 
and goes trundling off. 








caverns of all sizes. 
ings are very diminutive—just single little 
rooms with a rude wooden door closing the 





A KNITTER UNDER THE WALL. 


Some of the cave-dwell- 


entrance. On entering 
one of the larger caves 
I found walls fifty feet 
high, and a depth of 
fully two or three hun- 
dred feet. A dry, 
chalky odor pervaded 
the place, and a feeling 
of great quiet and mel- 
low coolness. On one 
side of the entrance, a 
little within the cave, a 
room had been exca- 
vated into the rock, and 
a bent and withered old 
woman stood in its low 
doorway regarding the 
intruder curiously. At 
the back of the cavern 
were the homes of 
other cave-dwellers — 
merely spaces _ parti- 
tioned off with low 
stone walls. In each 
there was usually 
naught but a bed, a 
table, a few cooking 
utensils, and some 
baskets for stone- 
gathering. 

At Havre one day 
each week, and at other 
French cities, are to be 
seen that  extraordi- 
nary jumble sale a sec- 
ond-hand market. To 
the market-place, a 
clean, broad square 
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strewn underfoot with gravel and pebbles. 
The goods for this market are brought in 
hand-carts, taken out and displayed on the 
ground, sometimes on bags or pieces of carpet- 


ing, but oftenest simply laid on the pebbly 
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earth. It is the queerest lot of antiquated rub- 
bish imaginable. One would think the ven- 
ders must be very optimistic to fancy it was 
saleable. The things look like the findings 
of the garbage-gatherers and the refuse of the 
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junk-shops. Yet there is no 
lack of customers. They 
throng up and down the 
alleys left clear between the 
rows’ of merchandise, all 
looking for treasures and 
bargains. 
Down 
Havre is 


the coast from 
Pontorson, the 
railway station nearest to 
Mont-St.-Michel. It is a 
strange-looking bit of nat- 
ure—this little mountain of 
the sea—so compact, and its 
sides so abrupt that it ap- 
pears as if the whole thing 
might be some architect- 
ural contrivance of man’s, 
in which nature had played 
no part. Far up the zig- 
zagging stairs, that ascend 
in nearly seven hundred 
steps from the highest 
point of the village to the 
abbey, were three old wo- 
men, on the day of my 
visit, sitting at about 
equal intervals apart on 
the stone stairway. The 
first sold roses. The second 
had a placard hung from 
her neck, stating that she 
was blind, and asking the 
reader for a contribution. 
The third was idiotic, or 
dumb, and made strange 
whining noises, showed a 
tray of shells, and held out 
a deformed hand to appeal 
to public sympathy. 

At Pontorson I lived at 
a little house whose stout, good-natured land- 
lady, like a large proportion of women in 
France, seemed to have entire charge of her 
place. She did the buying and selling, and 
carried ‘the purse; while her husband put- 
tered around, did small jobs, wiped the dishes, 
and ran errands. The woman had twice his 
vigor. But she was no exception in this, for 
among the tradespeople the French women un- 
doubtedly have a remarkable capacity for 
business, and for managing themselves and 
the men too. 

At St.-Malo one may spend days of interest 
in and about the ancient seaport. In earlier 
times St.-Malo was much more important 
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UNDER THE CLIFFS AT DIEPPE. 











than now, and its inhabitants distinguished 
themselves as bold traders in times of peace, 
and as daring privateers in times of war, At 
present the town has a look of decay and of 
unchanging antiquity. Its situation reminds 
one of Mont-St.-Michel, for it is on a small 
island with the waters of a bay round about. 
An interesting excursion to be made from St.- 
Malo is to Cancale, a Breton fishing village 
nine miles distant. Cancale itself is on a big 
hill well above the sea, and though the place 
has a salt-water flavor, for genuine brininess 
you have to descend to a hamlet hugging the 
shore far down the slope. There the sea is 
dotted everywhere with fishing craft, nearly 
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CHURNING IN THE FARM KITCHEN. 


all the inhabitants clack about with wooden 
shoes, and the men look like sailors, and the 
strong, sunburnt women like sailors’ wives 
and daughters. 

The’ shore is the common resort of all the 
village loiterers—of the men and women, 
when not engaged in work, of the grand- 
mothers and the toddling little ones in their 
charge, while for the small boys and girls it 
makes a royal play-ground. The waves are al- 
ways casting up treasures, the outlook on the 
sea is unfailing in its interest, and the sand 
possesses inexhaustible possibilities of plea- 
sure to the youngsters. 

As I was passing near a farm-house I was 
reminded that I was thirsty by seeing an old 
lady drawing water with a rope and windlass 
from a well in the corner of the farm-yard. I 
begged a drink, and was invited to the house, 
where I met another elderly woman, the sister 
of my escort, the two being the owners and, 
most of the year, the sole occupants of the big 
farm-house. 

The house was used only in part for farm 
purposes. It had been remodelled to accom- 
modate summer boarders, as had most of the 
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old St.-Lunaire homes, but the kitchen was a 
genuine farm kitchen still. The two old 
ladies, whose abode this had been from child- 
hood up, would not have felt comfortable had 
the living-room been changed. They were 
well-to-do and had an independent income, yet 
they continued to do all the accustomed 
drudgery of the place and to live primitively. 
They farmed some on a small scale, took care 
of their own garden, and kept a cow and a 
ealf. Most of the day they sat knitting in 
the cool of the big kitchen; yet they were 
dressed for out-of-dgors, and their white caps 
were concealed beneath black straw hats. It 
was too much trouble to take off their hats 
every time they came in. During my visit 
they only removed these hats once, and that 
was to bring in from a back-room a great bar- 
rel churn which they adjusted in preparation 
for butter-making. 

At the end of the big room in which I sat 
was a large fireplace flanked on either side by 
substantial settees. It had neither crane nor 
grate, and the fire was built on the low hearth. 
The cooking was done directly on the coals, or 
with nothing more intervening than a three- 
legged griddle, or trivet. I looked up the 


wide-mouthed chimney and had a glimpse of 
the sky, and saw some pieces of meat suspend- 
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ed in the sooty, cavernous 
flue to cure in the smoke. 
For fuel, wood was burned, 
and a vacant space under- 
neath a near cupboard 
served instead of a wood- 
box. 
All along one side of the 
kitchen in this old farm 
house was a great ward- 
robe reaching from floor to 
ceiling, its wood-work of 
cherry, its trimmings of 
brass, and the whole kept 
shining and scrupulously 
free from dust by fre- 
quent rubbings and scour- 
ings. In the middle of the 
wardrobe, and apparently 
built as a part of it, was a 
tall clock with a _ slow- 
swinging pendulum visible 
through its glass door. The 
various drawers and lockers 
behind the polished wood- 
work were full of clothing 
and of vast stores of linen, 
with space reserved for the 
crockery and_ table-ware, 
and, somewhere down be- 
low, for the fireplace pots 
and kettles. 
Among other things in 
the wardrobe was about a 
bushel of white caps, as I 
learned when, in response 
to some questions of mine, my hostesses ex- 
humed them with housewifely vanity. I 
think they had never destroyed one in all 
their lives, for those they had worn as young 
girls were there with the rest. The general 
pattern of all was the same, but the youthful 
caps were of lace, while those they wore now 
in their soberer years were of plain cloth. 
They were St.-Lunaire caps, and it would 
not do to vary them. A cap is a kind of vil- 


lage trade-mark, and the women of each 
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TOO LATE FOR THE BOAT. 


little Breton community have a style all their 


own. They take great pride in the dainty 
neatness of these articles of apparel, and no 
matter how elaborate the frilling, with its 
necessity for laborious ironing, they are al- 
ways beautifully done up. What advantage 
there was in maintaining a village monopoly 
of a particular type of head-gear, I could not 
discover, except that it enabled the natives 
to tell afar off from what place a woman 
came by the pattern of her cap. 
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GIRL WHO 


BY JAMES 


I 


O the girl who plays Chopin. 
This sounds like a toast, and a 
eynic would certainly add, 
“ May her pretty fingers never 
touch ivory again!” but it is 
not a health that I wish to pro- 

pose, nor yet an exhortation. My original 
notion was to boldly put the question, Can 
women play Chopin? Before the rigors of 
such a query the hardiest-souled male must 
retire abashed, or else write with the usual 
masculine brutality and lack of finesse. Yet 
it is a question that demands an answer. 

Chopin is the favorite composer of women. 
Chopin rules the heart, the soul, of the girl, 
and to Chopin is there addressed a particular 
form of worship. This consists of inarticu- 
late gasps, irregular sighs, and the glance 
that is called soulful. To girls of eighteen 
and thereabouts Chopin is a religion, a senti- 
mental religion... Sympathetic medical men 
diagnose the symptoms and call them Chopin- 
itis. We have all suffered severely, and I be- 
lieve that most musical people at one time or 
other do. Chopin is in the emotional curri- 
culum of every woman who plays the piano; 
therefore it gives one a shock if this question 
is posed, Can women play Chopin? 

In my salad days of criticism, when every 
girl who played or sang was a deity, I wrote 
the following cruel lines: “I would sentence 
to a vat of boiling oil—that is, if I were the 
Sultan of Life—any woman who presumed to 
touch a note of Chopin.” The incredible un- 
kindness of this is only matched by my want 
of sensibility in giving such a vicious thought 
birth in type. I was reminded at the time 
of my mere sex by bushels of letters coming 
from Ceylon and from Connecticut and much 
of the adjacent territory lying between these 
two remote spots on the map. Only the other 
day a writer whose sex filtered through the 
chinks of her logic, became comically en- 
raged because such speech should pass unre- 
proved by pulpit and Legislature. But it did; 
its very extravagance saved its maker from 
prison bolts and bars. 
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Let us be scientific, let us be profound, and 
let us quote rows of horrid, forbidding figures. 
I am proposing a little journey into the misty 
mid-region of womanology, for the somewhat 
oblique reason of proving my case. It is crab- 
wise, this progression, but it will serve. The 
Nineteenth Century for May contains an 
article on woman’s brain by Alexander 
Sutherland. Written in fullest accord with 
the aims and ideals of the new woman, the 
author is yet forced to confess that “the 
male brain has an advantage of about ten per 
cent. in weight, and adds that “ it is a differ- 
ence which certainly affords some little fqun- 
dation for a very ancient belief ”, said belief 
being the inferiority of the female to the male 
intellect. But he proves “that ninety per 
cent. of women are the equals of ninety per 
cent. of men,” And in the very beginning of 
his short study he demonstrates that the 
neurons on the cortex of the brain are quite 
as numerous in women as in nten, and that 
these neurons “ are the instruments of mental 
energy.” 

Mere weight, then, seems to prove nothing. 
It is the activity of the neurons which deter- 
mines the quality of brain power. Music is 
denied, by many great thinkers, a place among 
the more intellectual arts. Whether this is 
just or not, considering the vast claims of 
Bach and Beethoven, I do not know, but one 
thing is certain—in Chopin emotional sensi- 
bility predominates, and as women are sup- 
posed to be more emotional than their mates, 
ergo they should play Chopin better. 

But are they more emotional? Lombroso, 
who has measured the sigh of a sentimental 
girl and weighed her tears, says, no. In an 
extraordinary series of public experiments 
conducted at Turin, the learned Italian found 
that woman, as compared with man, was de- 
ficient in tactile sensibility; that she did not 
record impressions, whether optical, aural, or 
sensory, as rapidly or with such clear defi- 
nition as did man. I admit this sounds dis- 
couraging, and is enough to give pause to the 
upward flight of the sex, if that flight is to b- 
tested by scientific analysis. But what is all 
this testing, weighing, and measuring when 
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faced by the spectacle of a glorious winged 
creature who sails away on victorious pinions 
with plumage unruffled by Levi-Lombroso and 
his laboratory logic? 

A genuine feministe, one who gently felt 
the feminine pulse of his century and suavely 
waved the patient aside, was the late Ernest 
Renan. If ever a man should have exalted 
ideals of womanhood, he was that one. His 
sister Henriette was his life companion, a 
veritable staff to him in his erudite studies, 
and when she died he withered, or rather, 
grew fat and spiritually flabby. Yet this most 
subtly feminine of men had the ingratitude 
to write: “ There is no doubt whatever that at 
the present time feminine instincts occupy 
more space in the general physioguomy of 
the world than they did formerly. The world 
is more exclusively preoccupied just now 
with frivolities that formerly were looked 
upon as the exclusive property of women. In- 
stead of asking men for great achievements, 
bold enterprises, and heroic labors, the women 
ask them for riches only to satisfy a vulgar 
taste. The general movement of the world 
has put itself at the service of the instincts 
of woman, not those splendid instincts 
through which she displays more clearly than 
men can, perhaps, the divine ideal of our 
nature, but the lower instincts which form 
the least noble portion of her vocation.” This 
was written in 1855. What would Renan 
have written in this material year 1900? 

We have now laboricusly collated the opin- 
ions of three men—Sutherland on the brain, 
Lombroso on the sensibility, and Renan on 
the moral nature of woman. The general 
tenor of these three messages is hardly as 
hopeful as the new woman could desire. Let 
us leave the chill topic in all its frozen 
splendor and turn to the latter part of my 
question—Chopin. What is Chopin playing? 
Who was Chopin? 


IT 


That Chopin was a Pole who went from 
Warsaw to Paris, there won fame, the love of 
George Sand, misery, and a sad death, are 
facts that even schoolgirls lisp. The pianist- 
composer belongs to the stock figures of mu- 


sical fiction. He was slender, had consump- 


tion, slim long fingers, played vaporous and 

moon-haunted music, and after being desert- 

ed by Sand coughed himself off the contem- 

porary canvas in the most genteel and roman- 

tic manner. I always like to recall George 
Vot. XXXITI.—30 
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Moore’s description of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. “I think of Mr. Stevenson,” he wrote in 
his Confessions, “as a consumptive youth 
weaving garlands of sad flowers with pale, 
weak hands, or leaning to a large plate-glass 
window, and scratching thereon certain ex- 
quisite profiles with a diamond pencil.” The 
piano was Chopin’s plate-glass window, and 
upon it he traced arabesques, tender and he- 
roic, sorrowful and capricious. 

All this is Chopin romantically conven- 
tionalized by artist-biographers and associates. 
The real man—as nearly as we dare describe 
a real man—had a gentle, slightly acid tem- 
per, a refined nature, a talent for playing the 
piano without parallel, and a positive genius 
in composition. His life was stupid, if com- 
pared with an actor’s or a sailor’s, and was 
devoid of vulgar incident. We can see him 
giving a few piano lessons to prim, chaper- 
oned misses of the Boulevard Saint-Germain 
before each noon; in the afternoons making 
ealls or studying; in the evening at the opera 
for an hour, then in the enchanted circle of 
countesses listening to him weaving music; 
afterwards a space for breathing at a fashion- 
able café before retiring. Public appearances 
were rare; this aristocrat loved not the larger 
world and its democratic criticisms. His was 
a nature prone to self-coddling; only to the 
favored few he revealed the richnesses of his 
inner life. That he suffered intensely from 
petty annoyances at which the ordinary man 
would hunch his shoulders was but the result 
of a hyperssthetic delicacy of temperament. 
An eolian harp! you cry, and the simile is a 
happy one. But no wind-harp has ever dis- 
coursed such music as Chopin’s piano. 

And then there was the national element, 
perhaps the most fascinating of all the many 
fibres of his many-colored soul. Chopin was 
Polish; he loved Poland madly; yet Chopin 
never laid down his music and took up arms 
for his native land, fought or died for it, as 
did his countrywoman Emilia Plater. Being 
infinitely more feminine than any woman, 
Chopin sang his dreams, his disillusions into 
his music, and put fiery patriotism into his 
polonaises. His range is not so wide as Bee- 
thoven’s, but he is quite as intense. To his 
mazurkas, valses, nocturnes, studies, preludes, 
impromptus, scherzos, ballades, polonaises, 
fantaisies, variations, concertos, cradle-song, 
barearolle, sonatas, and various dances are 
the most intimate music written for any 
instrument. A lyric poet, he touches us to 
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the core, and with exquisite tentacles draws 
our soul to his. He is dead, yet the most vital 
musical force of to-day. 

To play Chopin one must have acute sensi- 
bilities, a versatility of mood, a perfect key- 
board mechanism, the heart of a woman, and 
the brain of a man. He is not all elegant 
languors and melancholy simperings. A ca- 
pricious, even morbid temperament is de- 
manded, and there must be the fire that 
kindles and the power that menaces; a fluctu- 
ating, wavering rhythm, yet a rhythmic sense 
of excessive rectitude; a sensuous touch, yet 
a touch that contains an infinity of color- 
ings; supreme musicianship—Chopin was a 
musician first, poet afterwards; a big nature 
overflowing with milk and honey; and, last 
of all, you must have suffered the tribulations 
of life and love, until the nerves are whittled 
away to a thin, sensitive edge and the soul 
is aflame with the joy of death. 

Does this sound like mocking at the impos- 
sible? All this and much more that is subtle 
and indescribable are needed to interpret 
Chopin. And now do you see that I am right 
when I declare that most women play his 
music abominably ? 


Il 


Who has played Chopin in a remarkable 
manner? The list is not large. Chopin him- 
self must have been the greatest of all, though 
Liszt thought that his physical strength was 
not able to cope with the more heroic of his 
works. « Liszt, Tausig, Rubinstein, Essipoff, 
Joseffy, Rosenthal, de Pachmann, and Pade- 
rewski are a somewhat attenuated number of 
names. Of course there were many others, 
but these represent supreme majesty in va- 
rious phases of the master’s music. The real 
pupils all claimed to have inherited the magic 
formula, the tradition. liu this country to- 
day the best-known Chopin players are 
Joseffy, de Pachmann, Paderewski, and Go- 
dowsky. Each has his virtues, and to define 
their limitations, enunciate their excellences 
would be critical hair-splitting. Nearly all 
the younger professional men and women 
play Chopin after approved academic models. 
He is expounded by estheticians and taught 
throughout the land. He is mauled, maimed, 
thumped, end otherwise maltreated at con- 
servatories, and the soul of him is seldom in- 
voked, but floats, a wraith with melancholy 
eyes, over almost every piano in Christendom. 
There have been and are charming interpret- 
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ers of his music among women pianists. Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler reads him with sympa- 
thy and great brilliancy. Essipoff, Menter, and 
Carreno are Chopin players of varying degrees 
of perfection, the first named leading all wo- 
men. Paderewski told me that he never 
heard some of the mazurkas. better played 
than by Marcelline, Princess Czartoryska, a 
beloved pupil of Chopin’s.. We have never 
had the mazurkas so charmingly played here 
as by the wilful Vladimir de Pachmann, yet 
not even his dearest foe would dower that 
artist with great mental ability. But he is 
more feminine than any woman in his tactile 
sensibilities. Joseffy has far more intellectu- 
ality; Paderewski is more poetic. All three 
are, as all musical artists should be, feminine 
in their delicacy of temperament. 

Where, then, does woman enter this race, 
a race in which sex traditions are topsy- 
turvied? If women are deficient in brain 
weight, in nervous and spiritual powers, how 
is it that they dare attempt Chopin at all? 

Because, patient reader—and now I begin 
to draw in the very large loop I have made— 
men of science deal with the palpable, and 
the time for measuring and weighing the im- 
palpable has not yet arrived. Because there 


is no sex in music, and also because you may 


not be very moral or very intellectual, and 
yet play Chopin like “a little god ”—as that 
“ Chopinzee,” de Pachmann, would say. And 
now for my most triumphant contention: if 
the majority of women play Chopin abomi- 
nably—so do the majority of men. 

American girls are naturally buoyant, self- 
reliant, and full of healthy sentiment. Why, 
then, should these daughters of a young, 
triumphant nation seek to interpret the sub- 
jective utterance of a wounded, moody soul, 
the soul of a sorrowful, subdued race? Far 
better for our daughters is the music of the 
healthy, sweet-souled Mozart, the music of 
the quaint and periwigged Haydn, of the 
strong manly Beethoven, or Schumann, Grieg, 
MacDowell, or, best of all, Bach and his end- 
less melody. If you are not of Chopin’s psy- 
chical order, let his music rest, and should you 
be, to arouse the slumbering dreams in this 
unhappy music may prove dangerous. To be 
quite frank, I consider Chopin’s very lovely, 
but also very morbid music. American girls 
require fresh air and sunlight in their art, 
so if finical critics write that women cannot 
play Chopin, let them console themselves—- 
have they not the bicycle? 
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Samuel Minturn Peck 


ma liEN we boated, you and I, 
J Swaying willows kissed the stream. 
Was it? Yes, ’twas last July! 
Little cloudlets flaked the sky, 
Just to make it bluer beam, 
When we boated, you and I. 
Once again the lilies shy 
Blow. Ah, did they fairer seem— 
Was it? Yes, twas last July! 
Far from you the days dragged by,— 
Wintry hours without a gleam,— 
Since we boated, you and I. 
You were cruel then. Your eye 
Gayly mocked my hope supreme. 
Was it? Yes, ’twas last July! 
Still I love you. Do you sigh ? 
Sweetheart, make it true—my dream ; 
While we’re boating, you and I, 
Say you love me—this July! 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER 


HERE were soldiers riding 
down the road on horses, two 
and two. That is, the horses 
were two and two, and the 
men not, because each man 
was riding one horse and lead- 
ing another to exercise them. They came 
from Chatham barracks. , We all drew up in 
a line outside the church-yard wall, and 
saluted them as they went by, though we 
had not read Toady Lion then. We have 
It is the nicest book I have ever read, 
written by T’oady Lion’s author. 
In Sir Toady Lion, the officer salutes the 
child. 
There was only a Lieutenant with these 


He kissed 


since. 


soldiers, and he did not salute me. 
his hand to the girls, and a lot of the soldiers 


behind kissed theirs too. 
back. 

Next day we made a union-jack out of 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and part of a red-flan- 
nel petticoat of my sister Dora’s, which she 
did not want just then, and some blue ribbon 
we got at the village shop. 

Then we watched for the soldiers, and after 
three days they went by again, by twos and 
twos as before. It was Al. 

We waved our flag and we shouted. We 
gave them three cheers. Oswald can shout 
loudest. So as soon as the first man was level 
with us (not the advance-guard, but the first 
of the battery), Oswald shouted, 

“ Three cheers for the Queen of the British 
army !” 

And then we waved the flag and bellowed. 
Oswald stood on the wall to bellow better, 
and Alice and Dora waved the flag, because 
they are girls, and so politeness makes us let 
them enjoy the fat of whatever is going. 

The soldiers did not cheer that day—they 
only grinned and kissed their hands. 

The next day we all got up as much like 
soldiers as we could. H. O. and Noél have 


We kissed ours 


tin swords, but we asked father to let us wear 
some of the real arms that are on the wall in 
the dining-room. And he said, Yes, if we 
would clean them up afterwards. But we 
jolly well cleaned them up first, with Brookes’s 
soap, and brick-dust and vinegar, and the 
knife polish (invented by the great and im- 
mortal Duke of Wellington in his spare time, 
when he was not conquering Napoleon—three 
cheers for the laté Iron Duke!) and with 
emery, and wash-leather and whitening. Os- 
wald wore a cavalry sabre in its sheath. Alice 
and my brother Noél had pistols in their 
belts—large old flint-locks, with bits of red 
flannel behind the flints. Dicky had a naval 
cutlass—a very beautiful blade, and old 
enough to have been at Trafalgar. I hope it 
was. The others had French sword-bayonets 
that were used in the Franco-German war. 
They are very bright when you get them 
bright, but the sheaths are hard to polish. 
Each sword-bayonet has the name, on the 
blade, of the warrior who once wielded it. I 
wonder where they are now. Perhaps some 
of them died in the war—poor chaps! But 
it is a very long time ago. 

I should like to be a soldier. It is better 
than going to the best schools, and to Oxford 
afterwards—even if it is Balliol you go to. 
Oswald wanted to go to South Africa for a 
bugler. But father would not let him. And 
it is true that Oswald does not yet know how 
to bugle, though he can play the infantry 
“ Advance,” and the “Charge,” and the 
“ Halt,” on a penny whistle. Alice taught 
them to him with the piano out of the “ Gray 
Book ” father had when he was in the Artists. 
Oswald cannot play the “Retire,” and he would 
scorn to do so. But I suppose a bugler has 
to play what he is told, no matter how gall- 
ing to the young boy’s proud spirit. 

The next day, being thoroughly armed, we 
put on every thing red, white, and blue that 
we could think of—night-shirts are good for 
white, and you don’t know what you can do 
with red socks and blue jerseys till you try. 
And we waited by the church-yard wall for 
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This time they had the guns with them, 
and every man of the battery cheered too. 
It was glorious. It made me tremble all over. 
The girls said it made them want to ery, but 
no boy would own to this, even if it were 
true. It is babyish to cry; but it was all 
glorious, and Oswald felt different to what he 
ever did before. 

Then suddenly the officer in front said, 
“ Battery, halt!” and gave an order, and all 
the soldiers pulled their horses up. The great 
guns stopped too; then the officer said, “ Sit 
at ease!” and something else, and the ser- 
geant repeated it, and some of the men got off 
their horses, and some lit their pipes, and 
some sat down on the grass of the road, hold- 
ing their horses’ bridles. 

We could see all the arms and accoutre- 
ments as plain as plain. 

Then the officer came up to us—we were all 
standing on the wall that day. Dora had the 
three-edged rapier to wear, and the blunder- 
buss to hold as well; it has a brass mouth, 
and is like in Mr. Caldecott’s pictures. 

He was a beautiful man, the officer. Like 
a Viking. Very tall and fair, with mustaches 
very long, and bright blue eyes. 

He said, “ Good-morning!” 

So did we. . 

Then he said, “ You seem to be a military 
lot.” 

We said we wished we were. 

“ And patriotic,” said he. 

Alice said she should jolly well think so. 

Then he said he had noticed us there for 
several days, and he had halted his battery 
because he thought we might like to look at 
the guns. 

Alas! there are but too fewgrown-up people 
so far-seeing and thoughtful as this brave and 
distinguished officer. 

We said, “ Oh yes!” and then we got off the 
wall, and that good and noble man showed us 
the string that moves the detonator and the 
breech-block (when you take it out and carry 
it away, the gun is in vain to the enemy, even 
if he takes it); and he let us look down the 
gun to see the rifling, all clean and shiny; 
and he showed us the ammunition-boxes, but 
there was nothing in them. He also told us 
how the gun was unlimbered (this means 
separating the gun from the ammunition-car- 
riage), and how quick it could be done; but 
he did not make the men do this, because they 
were resting. There were six guns. Each 
had painted on the carriage, in White letters, 
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“15 Pr.,” which the Captain told us meant 
15-pounder. 

“T should have thought the gun weighed 
more than fifteen pounds,” Dora said. 

And the Officer explained to her, very kindly 
and patiently, that 15 Pr. meant the gun 
could throw a shell weighing fifteen pounds. 

When we had told him how jolly it was to 
see the soldiers go by so often, he said: 

“You won’t see us many more times. We 
are ordered to the front, and we sail on Tues- 
day week; and the guns will be painted mud 
color, and the men will wear mud color too, 
and so shall I.” 

The men looked very nice, though they were 
not wearing their busbies, but only forage- 
caps with the yellow line round. 

We were very sorry they were going, but 
Oswald, as well as others, looked with envy 
on those who would soon be allowed—being 
grown up, and no nonsense about your educa- 
tion—to go and fight for their Queen and 
country. 

Then suddenly Alice whispered to Oswald, 
and he said, “ All right, but tell him your- 
self.” 

So Alice said to the Captain, “Will you 
stop next time you pass?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t promise that,” he said. 

Alice said, “ You might; there’s a particu- 
lar reason.” 

He said, “ What?’ which was a natural re- 
mark, and not rude, as it is with children. 

Alice said: “ We want to give the soldiers 
a keepsake. I will write to ask my father. 
He is very well off just now. Look here, if 
we are not on the wall when you come by, 
don’t stop, but if we are, please, please do!” 

The officer pulled his mustache, and looked 
as if he did not quite know; but at last he 
said, “ Yes!” and we were very glad—though 
but Alice and Oswald knew the dark but 
pleasant scheme at present fermenting in 
their youthful nuts. 

The Captain talked a lot to us. At last 
Noél said, “I think you are like Diarmid of 
the Golden Collar, but I should like to see 
your sword out and shining in the sun like 
burnished silver.” 

The Captain laughed and grasped the hilt 
of his good blade; but Oswald said, hurriedly: 
“Don’t; we sha’n’t ever have a chance like 
this. If you’d only show us the pursuing 
practice! Albert’s uncle knows it, but he 
only does it on a chair, because he hasn’t a 
horse.” 
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And that brave and beautiful Captain did 
really do it. He rode his horse right into our 
gate when we opened it, and showed us all the 
cuts and thrusts and guards. There are four 
of each kind. It was splendid. The morning 
sun shone on his flashing blade, and his good 
steed stood still, all its legs stiff, on the lawn. 

Then we thanked him very much, and he 
went away, taking his men with him, and the 
guns, of course. 

Then we asked my father, and he said yes, 
as we knew he would. And next time the 
soldiers came by—but they had no guns this 
time, only the captive Arabs of the desert— 
we had the keepsakes ready in a wheelbarrow, 
and we were on the wall, and the brave Cap- 
tain called an immediate halt. 

And then the girls had the exquisite honor 
and pleasure of giving a pipe and four ounces 
of tobacco to each soldier. Then we shook 
hands with the Captain, the sergeant and 
corporals. And the girls wanted to kiss the 
Captain—I can’t think why girls want to kiss 
everybody—and we all cheered for the Queen. 
It was grand, and I wish my father had been 
there to see how much you can do with twelve 
pounds, if you order the things from the 
stores. 

We have never seen these brave soldiers 
again. 

I have told you all this to show you how we 
got so keen about soldiers, and why we sought 
to aid and abet the poor widow at the white 
cottage in her desolate and oppressedness. 
And I am telling you this tale before the 
other things we did that year, first because it 
happened first, and besides it shows that even 
before we made ourselves into a society for 
goodness we did sometimes seek to do acts of 
amiableness. 

The widow’s name was Simpkins and her 
cottage was just beyond the 
which is next the house we were at. On the 
different military occasions which I have re- 
marked upon, this widow woman stood at her 
garden gate and looked on, and after the 
cheering she rubbed her eyes with her apron. 
Alice noticed this slight but signifying action. 

We felt sure Mrs. Simpkins liked soldiers, 
so we felt friendly to her. But when we tried 
to talk to her, she would not. She told us to 
go along with us, do, and not bother her; and 
Oswald, with his usual delicateness and good 
taste, made the others do as she said. 

But we were not to be thus repulsed with 
impunity. We made complete but cautious 
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inquiries, and found out that the reason she 
cried when she saw soldiers was that she had 
only one son, a boy. He was twenty-two, and 
he had gone to the war last November, so she 
thought of him when she saw the soldiers, and 
that was why she cried. Because when your 
son is at the war you always think he is being 
killed. I don’t know why. A great many of 
them are not. If I had a son at the war, I 
should never think he was dead till I heard he 
was, and perhaps not then, considering every- 
thing. 

After we had found this out we held a 
council. 

Dora said we must do something for the 
soldier’s widowed mother. 

We all agreed, but added, what ? 

Alice said, “ The gift of money might be 
deemed an insult by that proud, patriotic 
spirit. Besides, we haven’t more than 
eighteenpence among us.” 

We had put what we had to father’s twelve 
pounds, to buy more ’baccy and pipes. 

Dora said, “ Couldn’t we make her a flannel 
petticoat, and leave it without a word upon 
her door-step ?” 

But every one said, “ Flannel petticoats, 
now the winter is just over!” so that was no 
go. This happened when we were in the coun- 
try for our Easter holidays. 

Noél said he would write her a poem, but 
Oswald had a deep inward feeling that Mrs. 
Simpkins would not care about poetry. Many 
people do not. 

H. O. said, “ Why not sing ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia’ under her windows after she had gone to 
bed, like waits?” but no one else thought so. 

Dicky thought we might get up a subscrip- 
tion for her among the wealthy and affluent, 
but we said again that we knew money would 
be no balm to the haughty mother of a 
brave British soldier. 

“What we want,” Alice said, “is some- 
thing that will be a good deal of trouble to 
us and some help to her.” 

“A little help is worth a deal of poetry,” 
said Dicky. I should not have said that my- 
self. Noél looked sick, because he is a poet. 

“What does she do that we can help in?” 
Dora asked; “ besides, she won’t let us help.” 

H. O. said, “ She does nothing but work in 
the garden; at least, if she does anything in- 
side, you can’t see it, because she keeps the 
door shut.” 

Then at once we saw. And we agreed to get 
up the very next day, ere yet the rosy dawn 
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had flushed the east, and have a go at Mrs. 
Simpkins’s garden. 

We got up—we really did. But too often, 
when you mean to, overnight, it seems so 





silly to do it when you come 
to waking in the dewy morn; 
we crept down stairs with 
our boots in our hands. 

Everything is very pretty 
and different in the early 
morning before people are > ia 
up. I have been told this is , 
because the shadows go a dif- 
ferent way from what they 
do in the awake part of the 
day, but I don’t know. Noél 
says the fairies have just fin- 
ished tidying up then; any- 
how, it all feels quite other- 
wise. 

We put on our boots in the 
porch, and we got our gardening tools, and 
we went down to the white cottage—it is a 
nice cottage with a thatched roof, like the 
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drawing copies you get at girls’ schools, and 
you do the thatch if you can with a B.R. 
pencil. And if you cannot, you just leave it. 
It looks just as well, somehow, when it is 
mounted and framed. 

We looked at the garden— 
it was very neat—only one 
patch was coming up thick 
with weeds. I could see 
groundsel and  chickweed, 
and others I did not know. 

We set to work with a will. 
We. used all our tools— 


“WHAT IS IT TO DO WITH YOU, EH, TOMMY?” 
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spades, forks, hoes, and rakes. We cleaned 
the weedy patch beautifully, scraping off all 
the nasty weeds, and leaving the nice clean 
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brown dirt. We worked as hard as ever we 
could, and we were happy because it was un- 
selfish toil, and no one thought then of put- 
ting it in the “ Book of Golden Deeds,” where 
we write down the virtuous actions of each 
other, when we happen to notice them, be- 
cause we had not then invented that book. 

We had just done, and we were looking at 
the beautiful production of our honest labor, 
when the cottage door burst open, and the 
soldier’s widowed mother came out like a 
wild tornadg, and her eyes looked like upas- 
trees, death to the beholder. 

“You wicked, meddling children!” she said. 
“*Ain’t you got enough of your own good 
ground to muck up and spoil, but you must 
come into my little lot?” 

Some of us -were deeply alarmed, but we 
stood firm. 

“We have only been weeding your garden,” 
Dora said; “we wanted to do something to 
help you.” 

“Dratted little busybodies!” she said. It 
was indeed hard, but every one in Kent says 
“dratted” when they are cross. “It’s my 
turnips,” she went on, “ you’ve hoed up, and 
my radishes. My turnips that my boy sowed 
afore he went. There, get along with you, do, 
afore I come at you with my broom-handle.” 

She did come at us with her broom-handle 
as she spoke, and even the boldest turned and 
fled. Oswald was even the boldest. 

“They looked like weeds, right enough,” 
he said. 

And Dicky said, “ It all comes of trying to 
be kind to people.” 

This was when we were out in the road. 

As we went along in a silence full of 
gloomy remorse, we met the postman. He 
said, “ Here’s the letters for your place,” and 
passed on hastily. He was a bit late. When 
we came to look through the letters, which 
were nearly all for father, we found there 
was a post-card that had got stuck in a maga- 
zine wrapper. Alice pulled it out. It was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Simpkins. We honorably 
only looked at the address, although I believe 
it is allowed dy the rules of honorableness to 
read post-cards that come to -your house, if 
you like, even if they are not for you. 

After a heated discussion, Alice and Os- 
wald said they weren’t afraid, whoever was; 
and they retraced their steps, Alice holding 
the post-card right way up, so that we should 
not look at the lettery part of it, but only 
the address. 
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With quickly beating hearts, but outwardly 
unmoved, we walked up to the white cot- 
tage door. It opened with a bang when we 
knocked. 

“Well?” Mrs. Simpkins said, and I think 
she said it what people in books call “ sourly.” 

Oswald said, “ We are very sorry we spoiled 
your turnips, and we will ask my father to 
try and make it up to you some other way.” 

She muttered something about not wanting 
to be beholden to anybody. 

“ We came back,” Oswald went on, with his 
always unruffled politeness, “ because the post 
man gave us a post-card in mistake with our 
letters. It is addressed to you.” 

“We haven’t read it,” Alice said, quickly. 
I think she needn’t have said that—of course 
we hadn’t; but perhaps girls know better 
than we do what women are likely to think 
you capable of. 

The soldier’s mother took the post-card— 
she snatched it, really, but “ took ” is a kinder 
word, considering all; she looked at the ad- 
dress a long time. Then she turned it over 
and read what was on the back. Then she 
drew her breath in as far as it would*go, and 
caught hold of the door-post. Her face got 
awful. It was like the face of a dead king 
I saw once at Madam Tussaud’s. 

Alice understood. She caught hold of the 
soldier’s mother’s hand, and said, 

“Oh no! it’s not your boy Bill!” 

And the woman said nothing, but shoved 
the post-card into Alice’s hand, and we both 
read it. And it was her boy Bill. 

: Alice gave her back the card. She had held 
on to the woman’s hand all the time, and now 
she squeezed the hand and held it against her 
face. But she could not say a word, because 
she was crying so. The soldier’s mother took 
the card again, and she pushed Alice away, 
but it was not an unkind push, and she went 
in and shut the door; and as Alice and Os- 
wald went down the road, Oswald looked back, 
and one of the windows of the cottage had a 
white blind. Afterwards the other windows 
had, too. There were no blinds really to the 
cottage. It was aprons and things she had 
pinned up. 

Alice cried most of the morning, and so did 
Dora. We wanted to do something for the 
soldier’s mother, but you can do nothing when 
other people’s sons are shot. It is the most 
dreadful thing to want to do something for 
people who are unhappy, and not to know what 
to do. 
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It was Noél who thought of what we could 
do at last. 

He said, “ I suppose they don’t put up tomb- 
stones to soldiers when they die in war—out 
there, I mean ?” 

Oswald said, “ Of course not.” 

Noél said, “I dare say you'll think it silly, 
but I don’t care. Don’t you think she’d like 
it if we put up one to him? Not in the 
church-yard, of course, but. in our garden, 
just where it joins on to the church-yard ?” 

And we all thought it was a first-rate idea. 

This is what we meant to put on the tomb- 
stone: 


Here lies 
Bill Simpkins, 
who died fighting for Queen and Country. 


A faithful son, 
A son so dear, 
A soldier brave 


Lies buried here. 


Then we remembered that poor brave Bill 
was really buried far away in the southern 
hemisphere, if at all, so we altered it to, 


A soldier brave 
We weep for here. 


Then we looked out a nice flag-stone in the 
stable-yard and we got a cold-chisel out of my 
father’s tool-box, and began. 

But stone-cutting is difficult and dangerous 
work. 

Oswald went at it a bit, but he chipped his 
thumb, and it bled so he had to chuck it. 
Then Dicky tried, and then Noél. But Dicky 
hammered his finger, and Noél took all day 
over every stroke, so that by tea-time we had 
only done the H, and about half the E, and 
the H was awfully crooked. 

We looked at it the next morning, and even 
the most sanguinaceous of us saw that it was 
a hopeless task. 

Then Dicky said, “Why not wood and 
paint?” We got a board and two stumps from 
the carpenter’s in the village. And we paint- 
ed it all white. And when that was dry we 
did the words on it. It was something like 
this: 


IN MEMORY OF BILL SIMPKINS 
DEAD FOR QUEEN AND COUNTRY. 
Honour to his name and all other brave 


soldiers 


We could not get in what we meant to at 
first, so we had to give up the poetry. 

We fixed it up when it was dry. We had to 
dig jolly deep to get the posts to stand up, 
but the gardener helped us. 

Then the girls made wreaths. of white 
flowers—white lilac, peonies, white tulips, and 
narcissus, and many other things, and put 
them over the posts like you see in the picture. 
And I think if Bill Simpkins had known how 
sorry we were he would have been glad. Os- 
wald hopes if he falls on the battle-field, 
which is his wildest ambition, that somebody 
will be as sorry about him as he was about 
Bill. That’s all! 

When all was done, and what flowers there 
were over from the wreaths scattered under 
the tombstone between the posts, we wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Simpkins, and said, 


“Dear Mrs. Simpkins,—We are very sorry 
about the turnips and things, and we beg 
your pardon humbly. We have put up a 
tombstone to your brave son.” 


And we all signed our names. 

Alice took the letter. 

The soldier’s mother read it and said some- 
thing about our oughting to know better than 
to make fun of people’s troubles rg our 
tombstones and tomfoolery. 

Alice told me she could not help crying. 

She said: “It’s not! It’s not! Dear, dear 
Mrs. Simpkins, do come with me and see. 
You don’t know how sorry we are about Bill. 
Do come and see. We can go through the 
church-yard—and the others have all- gone 
away so as to leave it for you. Do come.” 

And Mrs. Simpkins did. And when she had 
read what we had put up, and Alice had told 
her the verse we had not room for, she sat 
down by the grave—I mean the tombstone— 
and Alice hugged her, and they both cried 
bitterly. The poor soldier’s mother was very 
very pleased, and she forgave us about the 
turnips, and we were friends after that, but 
she always liked Alice the best. A great many 
people do. 

After that we used to put fresh flowers 
every day on Bill’s tombstone, and I do be- 
lieve his mother was glad, though she got us 
to move it away from the church-yard edge 
and put it in a corner of our garden under a 
laburnum, where people could not see it from 
the church. But you could from the road, 
though I, think she thought they couldn’t. 
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She came every day to look at the new 
wreaths. When the white flowers gave out, 
we put colored, and she liked that as well. 

About a fortnight after the erecting of the 
tombstone, the girls were putting fresh 
wreaths on it, when a soldier in a red coat 
came down the road, and he stopped and look- 
ed at us. He walked with a stick, and he had 
a bundle in a blue cotton handkerchief, and 
one arm in a sling. 

And he looked again, and he came nearer; 
and he leaned on the wall so that he could 
read the black printing on the white paint. 
And he grinned all over his face, and he said, 
“ Well, I am blessed!” 

And he read it all out in a sort of half- 
whisper; and when he came to the end, where 
it says “ and all other brave soldiers,” he said, 
“ Well, I really am!” 

I suppose he meant he really was blessed. 

Oswald thought it was like the soldier’s 
cheek, so he said, “I dare say you aren’t so 
very: blessed as you think. What’s it to do 
with you, eh, Tommy ?” 

Of course Oswald knew from Kipling that 
an infantry soldier is called that. The soldier 
said: “Tommy yourself, young man. That’s 
me!” And he pointed to the tombstone. 

We stood rooted to the spot. Alice spoke 
first. 

“Then you’re Bill, and you are not dead. 
Oh, Bill, I am so glad! Do let me tell your 
mother.” 

She started running, and so did we all. Bill 
had to go slowly because of a wounded leg, 
but I tell you he went as fast as ever he 
could. 

We all hammered at the soldier’s mother’s 
door, and shouted, “Come out! come out!” 
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And when she opened the door we were going 
to speak, but she pushed us away and went 
tearing down the garden path like winking— 
I never saw a grown-up woman run like it— 
because she saw Bill coming. 

She met him at the gate, running right into 
him, and she cried much more than when she 
thought he was dead. _ 

And we all shook his hand and said how 
glad we were. 

The soldier’s mother kept hold of him with 
both hands, and I couldn’t help looking at her 
face; it was like wax that had been painted 
pink, on both cheeks, and the eyes shining 
like candles. And when we had all said how 
glad we were, she said, “Thank the dear 
Lord for his mercies,” and she took her boy 
Bill into the cottage, and shut the door. 

We went home and chopped up the tomb- 
stone with the wood-axe, and had a blazing 
big bonfire, and cheered till we could hardly 
speak. 

The post-card was a mistake. 
missing. 

There was a pipe and a whole pound and 
a quarter of tobacco left over from our keep- 
sake to the other soldiers. We gave it to Bill. 
Father is going to have him for under-gar- 
dener when his wounds get well. He’ll always 
be a bit lame, so he cannot fight any more. 

I am very glad some soldiers’ mothers get 
their boys home again. 

But if they have to die, it is a glorious 
death, and I hope mine will be that. 

And three cheers for the Queen, and the 
mothers who let their boys go, and the 
mothers’ sons who fight and die for their coun- 
try. 


Hip! hip! hurrah!!! 


He was only 
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CHAPTER XLV.—(Continued) 
JOT even to save your own 
life ?” 

“ Not to save my own life. 
You are—” But Meloon 





Billy laughed with an in- 
flection of sheer gayety. 

“T was sure you wouldn’t. 
with you as if I were in heaven.” 

“ Luckily, there are no wolves,” remarked 
Meloon, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

He chirruped to the mare, whose speed had 
abated since she had passed the corner. He 
was asking himself if he should ever reach his 
home. Would she go on talking? 

Another pause. Then Billy said: 

“ There’s something else—but did I tell you 
that? Did 1?” 

“ Perhaps; I can’t say.” 

The mare seemed to be merely dragging over 
the snow; her driver slapped the lines on her 
back, reaching forward as if he would lift her 
along. He felt that even his strength would 
not enable him to bear this much longer. 

“T’ve been wanting to tell you,” she re- 
sumed, “ how I’ve missed the letters. I don’t 
mean those from all sorts of people; I don’t 
care for them any more. It’s the type-writ- 
ten ones that used to come every day. I used 
to live on them—they sustained me. _ It 
wasn’t so much what there was in them as 
that they suggested hope and courage, and the 
possibility of a life higher than I could grasp 


I’m as safe 


alone. Vane knew about them; sometimes 
he read them, but he wasn’t interested in 
them. Are you listening, Mr. Meloon ?”’ 


“ Oh yes.” 

“ And are you interested ?” 

“ 1’m deeply interested.” 

“That makes me so glad. 
bore you, you know.” 

She paused; it was as if she were smiling 
to herself-in the silence. Instead of going 
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I don’t want to 
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on, she began to sing again in the same 
half-voice she had used a few moments be- 
fore: 
“* Cold and fair 
Sits she there 
Calling the tides.’ 


That’s the moon, you know. Is there a moon 
to-night? I’ve often wondered how it is that 
the moon calls the tides. Don’t you ever 
wonder about that, Mr. Meloon ?” 

“Yes, often. Really, you ought not to 
talk; you should rest.” 

“ Oh, I am resting—for the first time since 
I left the farm last. I was born in the coun- 
try, and it’s there I love to live. Did you 
ever hear this?’ 

She sang: 


“* ©, Helen fair, beyond compare! 
I’ll make a garland for thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart forever mair, 

Until the day I die.’ 


That’s fair Helen of Kirconnell. It’s some- 


thing I sang one night when—but, do you 
like this better: 


“* How is it wi’ my gay goss-hawk, 
How is it wi’ my doo?’ 


*Twas Mary Stuart who sang that; or was it 
—but it makes no difference—I’m sure that 
she couldn’t sing as well as I can. When I 
was alone I used sometimes to chant some- 
thing—perhaps you know it: 


“* Behold, when thy face is made bare, he that 

loves thee shall hate; 

Thy face shall be no more fair at the fall of 
thy fate. 

For thy life shall fall as a leaf, and be shed 
by the rain; 

And the veil of thine head shall be grief, and 
the crown shall be pain.’ 


That’s sad, I suppose. But I don’t feel that 
[ shall ever be sad again, now I’ve found you. 
Perhaps I sha’n’t even miss those letters. 
You said mother was very well?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why, the storm is gone—does the wind 
blow as hard now? And it seems as if day 
is coming, The sun will shine since I’m with 
you. Is that the house? Mother has a light. 
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“ MRS. ARMSTRONG PUT HER ON THE COUCH AND KNELT BESIDE HER.” ' 


Did she know you were going after me? But, 
no; you didn’t know it yourself. How good 
it is to be happy again! I feel as if there 
were a beautiful fire running through my 
veins. Let me get out and hurry to mother. 
There she is.” 

Meloon had stopped the steaming mare in 
front of the house, and at the same time the 
doér was thrown open, and Mrs. Armstrong 
appeared with a lamp in one hand while the 
other held a shawl over her head. 

“That you, Rawdon?” for her own light 
blinded her, and she knew that Meloon had 
started out on foot. 

“You found him?” 

Billy was trying to throw off her wraps. 

“Let me help you,” said Meloon, in a low 
voice. 

“You’ve got him, I see,” from the doorway. 
“ Well, I am thankful.” 


“No, no; I didn’t find him. I must go 
again.” 

Meloon had stepped out into the snow. He 
was trying to prevent Billy from essaying to 
walk; but she would make the attempt. She 
swayed, but he took her in his arms and car- 
ried her up to the door, Mrs. Armstrong back- 
ing away as he came forward, whispering, 
stridently : 

“Oh, ’tain’t really Miny, is it? It can’t 
be—no, it can’t be!” 

“Yes, ’tis Miny,” said the daughter. “I 
could have walked in well enough—” She 
rose from the chair in which Meloon had 
placed her by the hearth. “I’m perfectly 
well, and so glad—so glad. I want to live in 
the country—I want—” 

She was smiling in a blissful way as she 
ceased speaking and put her hand to her 
head. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


AT THE FARM-HOUSE 


arms now and half-carried her to the 

couch in the room. Mrs. Armstrong put 
her on the couch and knelt down beside her. 
Without taking her eyes from the’ face on the 
pillow, the elder woman said, 

“IT wish you’d zo right after the doctor, 
Rawdon.” 

Meloon came and stood over the two women 
for an instant, gazing down at the younger 
one, who was not unconscious, apparently, 
though her eyes were closed. She was still 
smiling, and she locked perfectly happy, as 
she had said that she was. Meloon’s hands 
hung clinched at his sides. His features were 
rigid. 

He turned away and left the room; he took 
his lantern and led the mare to the barn. 
Every movement he made told. It was not 


i was her mother who took her in her 


five minutes before the mare was standing in’ 


the place of a horse which Meloon was har- 
nessing into the sleigh. He stepped in and 
drove to the door again. 

“T’m going,” he said. “Is there anything 
I can do first ?” 

“Put Miny on the bed in the next room. 
I’m going to try to give her a sweat while 
you’re gone. I’ve got to do something, or I 
shall be crazy. I can’t ask you a thing now. 
She’s goin’ to be dretful sick, I do believe.” 

“You'll do what you can. I shall tele- 
graph to Hartwell of Boston. He can come in 
the first train. _He can get here almost as 
soon as the doctor from Plymouth.” 

Meloon had put Billy down on the bed in 
the next room; she clung to him and mur- 
mured something about being “so glad.” He 
turned abruptly away and drove off instantly. 
Trooper followed him, but Lotos staid; he 
was sitting by the bed watching everything, 
Once, when Mrs. Armstrong had gone to the 
kitchen, the dog leaped on the bed and stood 
over Billy’s face, whining and palpitating, 
and giving quick dabs on her cheeks with 
his tongue. She looked at him with a shin- 
ing haze over her eyes; she stretched out her 
arms and clasped him about the neck. 

“T love you true,” she said. “ And now we'll 
all be happy together.” 

When Mrs. Armstrong brought in a bowl 
of steaming herb tea, Lotos was lying with 
his little grizzled length extended and his 
head on the pillow by his mistress. 
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Meantime, as Meloon drove along over the 
white road, the wind fell before the coming 
of the sun. He saw the stars fade in the 
steel blue of the sky; the smoke that rose 
from the houses here and there on the hills 
and in the valleys went up in straight, beau- 
tiful column. There came a glow far off on 
the edges of the reaches of snow, a glow that 
grew stronger and stronger, and then the sun 
came up on the eastern edge and struck a 
sharp dazzle, as of swords suddenly unsheath- 
ed, across the whole country. 

Meloon’s eyes roved everywhere; he saw 
keenly the miracle of the new day, but his 
mind remained closed. His heart was beat- 
ing to one question as his horse rushed on; 
the question was, “ Will she live? Will she 
live ?” ; 

Two or three times he made an attempt to 
rouse himself and shake off that question that 
he fancied was tolling, as if it were a bell, in 
his consciousness. 

Trooper galloped over the snow-crust at the 
road-side. 

Meloon was going right back over the 
track he had just travelled, for this was the 
way to the nearest telegraph-station. 

The agent was just locking the door pre- 
paratory to returning to his home for the 
next two hours. If a person wanted to send 
a telegram from this part of the country he 
must want to do it enough to fight against 
difficulties. 

“Hullo!” cried the man; “you back? I 
swow you must like to sleigh it better ’n I 
do, with the glass down to thirty. Where’s 
my mare?” 

“Safe in my stable; but she was tired; so 
I came back with my own horse. Open that 
door again; I want to send a message.” 

“You do? Where to?” coming forward on 
the platform. 

“ Boston. Open the door, quick.” 

Meloon jumped from the cutter and flung 
a blanket over his horse. 

“ Will he stand?” asked the agent. 

“ Stand ?—yes.” 

He took the keys from the man’s hand as 
he stood there; he fitted one into the lock and 
strode into the building where the stove was, 
in the same red-hot state. 

“ Now go ahead.” 

“ Somebody sick ?” 

Meloon did not reply; he was writing on 
a form, which he immediately pushed for- 
ward. The man took his pencil and counted 
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the words; then he read them slowly, with the 
voice of a machine: 


“* R. S. Hartwell, 
No. Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
“Come up next train. Meet you at Quim- 
by. Critical case. Must have you. Reply. 
Am waiting. R. Mewoon.’ 


“There’s more ’n ten words. 
make it less? Save you money.” 

“No matter how many words there are—- 
send ’em.” 

The agent deliberately counted them again. 

“ Have to charge you fifty cents,” he said. 

“Send ’em!” cried Meloon, with such a fe- 
rocity of manner that the machine began to 
click. 

After a few moments the man turned and 
remarked that he guessed the answer ’d 
come ’fore night. 

“Yes,” said the other, with emphasis, “1 
think it will.” 

‘I shall be goin’ after my mare, ’n’ I'll take 
the answer.” 

“No; Dll wait. Don’t you know I tele- 
graphed that I’d wait?” 

“ Oh, waal, I s’posed that was a mere figger 
of speech.” 


Can’t you 


“T shall sit here, and you'll have to stay 


here, too. If I don’t hear within an hour, 
I shall wire again.” 

Meloon sat down by the stove and crossed 
his legs, clasping his hands over his knee. His 
face was sharpened in some strange way, and 
set. 

The agent gazed at him in silence for a 
moment; then he made the remark that “ tele- 
graphin’ was dretful expensive business; he 
couldn’t afford it. When his wife’s mother 
was visitin’ them, ’n’ his wife had gone to 
the Weirs’ for a week, ’n’ his wife’s mother 
was taken with her last sickness, he didn’t 
telegraph—that was ’fore he was agent—he 
didn’t think he could afford it. Ike Holt 
was goin’ to the Weirs’ in two days, ’n’ he 
waited ’n’ sent by Ike. His wife come home 
’s quick ’s she got the word, but her mother 
died ’fore she got there.” 

Meloon sat perfectly still. No one could 
have told whether he had heard what the man 
was saying. 

The agent came around and stood at the 
other side of the stove. He opened a damp- 
er, then lifted the cover by the wire attached 
to it, gazed judicially at the glowing coals, 
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then replaced the cover and closed the damp- 
er, after which he looked at Meloon again, 
and said to himself that this man was the 
settest feller he ever seen; he should hate 
to be so set as one of them Meloons. He 
wondered if it was because the male Meloons 
had been college-bred for so many genera- 
tions. It must cost a sight of money to go 
to college. 

After half an hour the agent put coal 
into the stove and announced that he had an 
“arrant ” at the house and would run over. 

Without turning his head, Meloon said, 
shortly, 

“ No; you'll stay here.” 

The man spat into the box of sawdust that 
stood by the stove; he spat again in an ex- 
cited manner, and then said that it was un- 
derstood by the company that, as the trains 
were few, he should be able frequently to run 
over to the house; and it was probable that 
his wife would by this time need some wood 
sawed and split—he hadn’t sawed and split 
so much as common that morning owing to 
that gal—was it the gal who was sick ? 

Meloon nodded shortly. 

“Was them Armstrong women any rela- 
tion ?” 

“ No.” 

“T’ve be’n meanin’ to ask that for a good 
while, but I ’ain’t had a chance, or if I did 
have a chance I forgot to ask. A feller for- 
gits to ask lots of things.” 

He walked uneasily about the room. 
began to wish that Meloon would move. 

“Won't it cost dretfully to have a doctor 
come up from Boston?” — 

Meloon nodded again. He set his face 
harder than ever. This, too, must be borne. 

“ Hartwell and I were at college together,” 
he said at last. 

“Oh; then I 
cheaper.” 

Meloon sat quiet for another space; then he 
looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s time to wire again. 
er the other found him. 
must track him. Begin.” 

Meloon passed the whole forenoon in that 
little air-tight room, save that twice he un- 
hitched his horse and drove him a short dis- 
tance, then returned and again covered the 
animal with a blanket, re-entering the room 
with the same hard, inscrutable face and stiff 
bearing. 

At twenty minutes to twelve the clicking 


He 


,. ,. . . 
spose you c’n git him 


Find out wheth- 
He may be off; we 





began to sound, and 
the discouraged 
agent read off the 
message : 


“* Meloon, 
Quimby, New 
Hampshire. 
“ Message just 
found me at 
Charlestown. Com- 
ing on 12.10 train. 
HarTWELL.’ ” 


Meloon’s eye ran 
over the lines; then 
he thrust the scrap 
of paper into his 
pocket. He could 
go home and come 
back again. 

“Tf I had my 
mare here I could 
let your doctor take 
her,” remarked the 
agent. 

“But she _ isn’t 
here. ll be on 
time.” 

He was stepping 
into the cutter when 
he heard this ques- 
tion, “Has she got 
anything ketchin’ ?” 

He did not reply. 

When he drew up 
again at his own 
door no one met 
him. He _ entered 
softly. He heard a 
voice speaking in- 
cessantly, but there 
was a happy cadence 
in it. He followed 
the sound to the 
room where he car- 
ried Billy a few 
hours before. The 
sunlight was stream- 
ing in, and lying on 
the bed and on 
Billy and Lotos, for 
the dog was curled 
up on his mistress’s 
shoulder on the out- 
side of the clothes. 
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Mrs. Armstrong 
sat close by. She 
turned quickly. 

“Oh, ’ain’t the 
doctor come yet?” 
she cried. 

Meloon shook his 
head as he _ ad- 
vanced. 

“TI couldn’t find 
him at first. He 
starts on the 12.10 
train.” 

“ Then it ’ll be al- 
most night ’fore he 
gets here. It didn’t 
do any good to sweat 
her. She knows you, 
don’t she? Don’t 
you think she knows 
you! Oh, what has 
she b’en through to 
bring her to this?” 

Billy had fixed her 
eyes on Meloon’s 
face, and as she met 
his glance she 
smiled; indeed, her 
eyes seemed smiling 
all the time, though 
her lips were seri- 
ous. 

“ Yes. Why 
shouldn’t I know 
Mr. Meloon?” she 
asked. “And I’m 
here in his house; 
it’s his farm that I 
see from the win- 
dow. But what puz- 
zles me is why the 
whole opera troupe 
should be continual- 
ly going by that 
window and singing 
—” Here she paused 
to laugh, look- 
ing at Meloon 
all the time. She 
laughed convulsive- 
ly, and with a weird 
intonation, which 
made her hearers 
more than ever 
anxious. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

















New st.k wasst of deep red taffeta stitched with black; folded-over fichu-shaped yoke of white mousseline 
with worked gold border; coki buttons. 














Frenou sataine surt of black serge, with original bodice combined with red and white; bands of red on skirt, sash 
and collar of red, and jersey of red aud white stripes. 











NEW IDEAS FROM PARIS 


OUR de cou is the French name for the 
T attractive neck-wear made of feathers, 
in long and short boas. As a rule, os- 
trich boas have been more seen than the new 
ones that have just been brought over, made 
of the short cocks’ feathers—the fine, glossy 


Arrerxoon oostume. Skirt of shirred foulard, Eton of 
taffeta trimmed with narrow velvet bands, Under-bodice 
and entre-deux of Irish guipure. 





selected ones which, when arranged, as these 
are, close together and well curled, make the 
most becoming neck-wear a woman can wear. 
They are made in white or black, or black 
and white, and are only excelled by the Mar- 
about feathers, mixed, that are also quite a 
novelty in boas. The gray ostrich-feather 
boas are not so much seen as are those of a 
light tan—this because beige (which is a sort 
of tan color) is a newer fashion than gray. 
It is a color, however, that cannot be worn 
with other colors as well as can the gray. 
Black ostrich feathers may, of course, be 
worn with anything and everything. 


Brocade in all the light shades is used for 
the summer corsets, and the fashion at pres- 
ent is to have a petticoat of the same mate- 
rial, made from the same piece, if possible, 
as the corset. This petticoat is fitted like a 
dress skirt, and is elaborately trimmed with 
accordion pleatings. Accordion pleatings, 
however, have been found to be not very ser- 
viceable, for the machine which pleats the 
silk sometimes cracks it, consequently gath- 
ered flounces will be better. For the same 
reason (that of not wearing well) it is ad- 
visable in choosing a petticoat to have tucks 
instead of cordings. The taffeta wears off 
from the cords very quickly, while the tucks 
keep in place and are much more durable. 
A pretty fashion seen on some of the ready- 
made petticoats has been copied from the 
French ones that have been made to order. 
This is combining two designs of silk. For 
instance, a plain silk will have a checked 
flounce, or in the checked silks that are sold 
for pattern gowns the body of the petticoat 
will be of the checked silk, as will also the 
flounce, with bands of satin of another color. 
This makes a rather smarter petticoat than 
a plain one, but it is perhaps only a passing 
fancy, as it is just a little canspicuous. 


Colored hats are extremely fashionable, and 
look especially well with the thin summer 


gowns. Those made of the pleated chiffon in 
pink are very dainty and smart with a flow- 
ered pink and white muslin, or in blue with a 
blue and white, and so on indefinitely. The 
next in favor are the yellow straws, trimmed 
with pink roses or with black velvet and 
fancy buckles. The last are only intended 
for midsummer wear, but they look so coul 
and are so becoming that it is small wonder 
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DiRroroirE CARRIAGE OLOAK. 
closely embroidered chiffon, 
with chiffon ruchings. 


Yoke and sleeves of 
Skirt of Chantilly, edged 


that they are popular. The turbans and 
toques now to be seen are not particularly 
attractive, for they are stiff and harsh, and 
have some hard lines unbecoming to most 
faces in spite of the fact that the straw is 
of a transparent weave. In all the newest 
hats the tendency to make them flat and 
broad is evident, but until the style of ar- 
ranging the hair changes very materially (as 
authorities predict that it will soon do), these 
hats are not likely to be becoming, and it is 
safer to buy hats with some high trimming. 


Some of the wash fabrics, or the so-called 
wash fabrics, made of cotton are very inex- 


Coacuine ovoaxk of unlined black taffeta with stitched 
side pleats. Yoke and revers of Limerick lace. 


pensive this season and look like mousseline 
de soie. They have been referred to several 
times in the Bazar, but are important enough 
to be mentioned again. They are known by 
some of the dressmakers as silk muslins, but 
are quite distinct from mousseline de soie. 
Cotton crépes too are to be had in good col- 
ors, and are particularly attractive in white. 
These make most charming and inexpensive 
frocks. The material is pretty enough in it- 
self not to require a great deal of trimming, 
and has the best effect made after the plan 
of the silk gowns, with pleated flounces head- 
ed by a band of embroidery or lace, or with 
three deep-pointed flounces gathered. 





SUMMER WRAPS 


N many days in 
summer a wrap 
or jacket is ne- 


cessary, and this sea- 
son there seems to be 
an unusual number of 
pretty things suitable 
for this service to be 
found. The fashion of 
trimming all gowns 
with jacket fronts, 
fichus, or Capuchin 
hoods does away, so far 
as appearance must be 
considered, with the 
necessity of any extra 
wrap; these additions, 
however, have no 
warmth, and it is bet- 
ter to provide at least 
one extra garment that 
ean be used for driving 
or if the day be cool. 
Much has been said 
and written about the 
long silk coats, and it 
is true that they are no 
longer new, but they 
are so useful that they 
are certain to be more 
and more fashionable 
all the time. Those 
in black are most es- 
teemed for general util- 
ity purposes, and when 
lined with white silk 
or satin they are quite 
smart enough for even- 
ing wear; the white 
lining, too, makes it 
possible to wear them 
with the lightest and 
daintiest of gowns. 
Now, however; they are 
being made in other 
colors than black; pink, 
yellow, ivory white, 
gray, and beige — the 
fashionable color of the 
year that is being more 
and more used—are all 
good colors for the 
coats, which are made 





. . Mor: ; . nid « ain linen; irtc f y 

in one or two different fonntn Gown of plaid and plain li en; upper part of skirt cut bias with front 
seam ; tucked flounce put on with hem-stitching ; bias vest, loosely knotted, and 

ways. The most popu- under-sleeves and collar of the plaid. 


























Beier ovora walking gown with skirt made with pointed yoke, and shallow, stitched pleats below ; stitched belt and 
point of bodice canght with gold buttons ; jabot of cream lace. 















Full princesse form, new sirang printed silk, combined with Brages lace; under-sleeves of 


Gown FOR GARDEN PARTY 


bishop's lawn. 

















lar design is that one long 
enough to reach the hem of 
the gown; it is finished 
with a shaped ruffle that is 
narrow at the throat and 
gradually widens out until 
it goes around the coat in 
a wide flounce. Over the 
shoulders the coat is 
smooth-fitting, and below is 
either pleated or gathered, 
but must be shaped in at 
the side seams. The sleeve 
is of medium size, widen- 
ing considerably below at 
the elbow. There is a high 
flaring collar, and the coat 
fastens at the throat with a 
button or jewelled clasp. 
Driving coats and cloaks 
are made on this same 
model, and in the new mo- 
hairs and pongees they are 
very useful; a blue mohair 
with stitchings of white 
and lined with white silk 
is about as smart a gar- 
ment as can well be ima- 
gined, although it is not 
classed among the evening 
wraps. 

These long coats are es- 
pecially suitable for elderly 
women. A charming one in 
peau de soie is shown in the 
illustration. It may have 
the thinnest of linings or be 
made up with interlining 
for cooler weather, as is 
preferred. The design will 
do equally well for a winter 
garment, as the fashion of 
it is not so marked as to be 
out of date before the cold 
season arrives. The pleat- 
ed ruffles of mousseline in 
black and white give a most 
effective touch of fluffiness, 
which makes the cloak elab- 
orate enough for dress oc- 
easions. In taffeta, too, it 
would be a good design. 
The trimming is a silk pas- 
sementerie over white satin, 
forming a yoke and long 
points on sleeves and back. 
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Lone coat for elderly lady; dull black silk with silk embroidery over white 
satin ; frill of black monsseline over white. 





NEW OUTING 





Tur new “ Transvaal” outing hat. Scarf of Oriental 
silk. 


nary carriage use include in their 

trimming elaborate folds and choux 
of mull, lace, tulle, and chiffon, together with 
big poppies, crinkled roses, and numerous 
varieties of imitation fruits. White grapes 
and their foliage are especially in favor. Al- 
though the more elaborate creations are al- 
most universally made individually, over fine 
wire frames, there are seen in ample variety 
hats in fancy straws, particularly those of 
lace and of the fine chip braids. Flat Leg- 
horn hats, bent and shaped according to in- 
dividual needs, are also in favor. Sailor hats 
are almost wholly relegated to the domain 
of boating and cycling. All the newer forms 
have short backs and are trimmed with pom- 
pons of mousseline de soie or fancy shirred 
ribbon at the left side of the front, with a 
bunch of wheat thrust through the centre. 
The real novelty of the season, however, will 
be found in the “ Ladysmith” and “ Trans- 
vaal” shapes, which are as suitable for sea- 
shore and mountain as for comfortable trav- 
elling. The best forms of these last shapes 
are in duck, stitched linen, or piqué, but they 
may also be had in loose Tusean braids, gen- 
erally in the regular undyed straw color. The 
“ Ladysmith ” is distinguished by a brim that 


(sey ae hats and those for ordi- 
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turns down all round. It is made with a 
slightly raised crown and worn exactly on top 
of the head. The “ Transvaal” differs from 
the “ Ladysmith” by being turned up in the 
back. The hat is worn tilted over the face, 
which gives a slight suggestion of rakishness, 
but is nevertheless picturesque. The advan- 
tage of both of these hats is that they re- 
quire “little or no trimming.” A Pugaree 
searf, or any of the new Rumchunda hand- 
kerchiefs or twists of Ottoman silks, wound 
loosely around the crown forms the entire 
trimming. A point of considerable impor- 
tance to the home milliner will te found in 
the fact that these scarfs may now be pur- 
chased softly lined, folded, and ready to be 
put on these or other outing hats at once. 

Fichus are seen in every possible color and 
combination, but the most popular ones—be- 
cause the most serviceable—are those of net 
and of plain mousseline de soie, with flounces 
of the same material. Novel and taking are 
the plain, woven white edges of the mousse- 
line de soie. Silk fichus are not used. 

The Gree scarf is a charming combination 
of the high, flaring circular cape collar of 
mousseline de soie and chiffon, with innumer- 
able shirrings and rufflings on the little cape, 
and long ends of silk and of embroidered 
crépe de Chine; or of mousseline de soie or 
chiffon. Each cape has four ends, the sheer 





*“Lapvyewira” hat, stitched piqné, wound with Rum- 


chunda acarf. 
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material being shirred, ruf- 
fled, corded, and knotted at 
will, and contrasting or not 
with the body color of the 
cape. Lavender and ivory 
are combined; and lavender 
taffeta with Persian effects 
in fringed handkerchief 
ends, combined with laven- 
der chiffon, formed one of 
the prettiest Grec scarfs 
seen this season. 

For wear upon all occa- 
sions the Zaza tie is one of 
the most popular things in 
neck-wear just now. Manu- 
facturers cannot keep up 
with the demand for white 
ones, and in white ties 
“English barbes” almost 
rank with the Zaza as lead- 
ers in favor. The latter 
are the heirlooms of a past 
generation brought to light 
again by those fortunate 
persons who possess such 
treasures, or if new are of 
all sorts of white lace, of 
which Valenciennes is the 
most fashionable, and have 
little insertings joined with 
hem-stitching. They vary 
in length, pass once around 
the neck, and the ends are 
brought to the fronf and 
crossed and pinned with a 
jewelled pin, or passed 
through one of the new tie- 
clasps. 

Zaza ties are worn in the 
same manner, but are much 
more elaborate affairs. Tlie 
neck-piece is corded, tuck- 
ed, or made of strips of 
corded or tucked lawn, silk, 
or satin joined with narrow 
insertings of lace and em- 
broidery. The ends are 
made of plain or inserted 
pieces, cut bias at the tip 
and edged within the hem 
with narrow lace or em- 
broidery. These ties have 
a loop in the back, and are 
usually two yards and a 
quarter long. 
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Coaontne costume of tan cloth, with large black velvet buttons on the double- 
breasted front; vest and coat collar and cuffs of white satin embroidered with 
orange. 
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ONE OF THE NEW LACE BARBES. 


Narrow lawn and renaissance ties of the 
same length, and long wide ties of crépe de 
Chine and mousseline de soie, bid fair to re- 
main in popular ‘favor for several months to 
come. 

In stock-collars those with rounded side 
pieces or flaps, and jabots with butterfly ends 
are the most fashionable. These pretty ends 
are commonly finished with an embroidered 
butterfly or.one of lace appliqué. A novel 
stock now seen for the first time is of linen 
in blue, pink, or lavender. The stock has 
curved sides, and the linen is drawn full 
around it and tied in a little bow with bias 
ends. The edges of the bows are similar to 
those of the handkerchiefs which match the 
ties. The latter, however, often have small 
damask figures stamped upon them. 

It is now possible to 
buy lace and lawn bands 
for shirt-waists with or 
without little pearl buttons. 

Chic and smart are the 
stocks of cut-steel beads 
laced together toa width of 
an inch and a half, and 
worn over a stock or around 
the ‘throat with a low-cut 
gown. These come with 
ends of ribbon to tie in the 
back, or may be worn with- 
out the ribbon, to suit the 
taste of the wearer. 

The pastel colors so 
prominent in millinery 
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are brought out in dainty stocks with jabots. 
A charming pastel collar was made of laven- 
der chiffon on which were laid strips of bias 
satin in lilac, palest pink, dull green, and pale 
Nile green. Each satin fold was edged with 
Honiton lace braid. 

A recent novelty has just been introduced 
which consists of a stock of shirred velvet in 
Persian effects, with a belt to match. The lat- 
ter is wide in the centre of the back, and is 
fastened with satin ties. 

Cut-steel slides for neck-scarfs are an- 
other pretty novelty which will be used, how 
widely being as yet a problem. While they 
are made only of expensive materials and 
workmanship they are likely to be used on the 
foulards and some muslin gowns, with the 
searfs fastening at the throat or with those 
which are caught at the bust-line. But, like 
all such novel ideas, their wide popularity will 
sound the death-knell of smartness, and the 
woman of fashion will discard hers if she has 
one. However, they are still new enough and 
costly enough to be worth wearing for some 
time. 

The little white turn-over bands still hold 
their place in the popular favor for wear with 
simple gowns or shirt-waists. No fashion is 
so sensible nor so comfortable as this, serving 
as it does the two purposes of preserving the 
ribbon or silk collar and giving the touch of 
white which is most becoming to almost ev- 
ery woman. They come with either the 
straight Swiss band or the shaped and button- 
holed one, in innumerable varieties. They 
are most simple to make at home, too, of any 
left-over bits of pretty insertion or edging, 
or of the four corners of a pretty handker- 


chief. 
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THE STILL-POPULAR TURN-OVER BANDS, 

















Murnine Gown of deep red linen; tucked yoke and sleeves, and fans in skirt made of buff linen; revers of silk Persinu 
handkerchief ; draped, with loose tie of the same silk ; belt of buff linen. 
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A Laok OoLLaR, made to use 
with a wovllen or silk coat or 
bodice, but separate so it can 
be laundered; little double- 
fluted frill of Swiss or lace 
around the scalloped edge, 





Cor-stex. stipe for scarf 
tie, to be worn at the neck or 
bust. The slide opens with a 
catch at the back, to put the 
scarf in without wrinkling. 
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The summer season thus far has produced 
many beautiful fabrics of diverse  tex- 
ture and coloring, but these are almost uni- 
versally of a clinging character even in the 
heavier stuffs. Organdie is scarcely more in 
favor than are the sheer lawns, batistes 
claires, dotted Swisses, and the thinnest 
dimities.. Very dainty gowns of dark blue, 
ox-blood, and the brown shades of dotted or 
figured Swiss are made over linings of silk or 
other highly finished fabric, generally of a con- 
trasting color; thus a navy-blue Swiss with 
white embroidered dots is worn over a founda- 
tion of light French blue. Again, an outer 
gown of ox-blood Swiss appears over a founda- 
tion of light olive green—a shade that is like- 
ly to be among the autumn favorites. Lin- 
ens, among the stouter fabrics, are appearing 
in gaudy plaid effects, many of the patterns 
comprising from four to seven colors. These 
are usually combined with plain linens, but 
the daringly original idea of adding to such 
linens plain white muslin bands has been ex- 
perimented with with decidedly novel effect by 
some of New York’s most advanced gown- 
makers. Foulards, India and China silks pat- 
terned with all the complex and fantastic de- 
signs with which the Oriental mind is so 
rich, serve for ordinary walking and driving 
purposes, but evening gowns are nearly all 
of a filmier nature. Among these are printed 
Liberty fabrics with esthetic floral designs 
and brilliant colorings, thin panne-surfaced 
silk muslins and crinkled thin silks, the crin- 
kled portions being in small squares or in 
floral designs that appear irregularly over the 
surface of the fabric. These materials drape 
most effectively, and gowns of late manufac- 
ture in these fabrics may be counted upon 
safely as equally satisfactory investments for 
present use, and for use next winter as even- 
ing home dresses. There are any number of 
dainty wool weaves of gossamer thinness, 
delicately toned in all the prevailing artistic 
dragée shades. Some of the prettiest of these 
are as loosely woven as hop-sacking. Wool 
crépes of fine India wool and silky cash- 
meres of the same are the favorite materials 
for those who by preference or the necessi- 
ties of mourning must confine themselves to 
black. There is an attractive weave (of Eng- 
lish origin) which is a blending of wool and 
silk, very sheer and pliable, and having a 
glint of satin on its surface, known as chenon 
cloth, and to be found in all the popular 
colors. A. T. AsHmore. 








Srock and loovely knotted 
tie of Swiss muelin and lace; 
stiffened slightly under stock ; 
little fine frill of lace around 
top, and insertion in points 
in the ends, 








Anotner prsien of cut- 
steel neck-tie slide, to be worn 
with lace or Liberty silk tie, 
which goes either once or 
twice around the cullar. 











NEW BLOUSE COSTUME 

1GARMENT which may be 
4% adapted to several uses is a 
box-pleated half-blouse frock, 
a favorite style of garment for 
little girls. The pattern con- 
sists of one-half of the com- 
plete skirt, notched at top and bottom to 
show position of pleats. These should be 
basted carefully into position and pressed be- 
fore fitting into the waistband. The pattern 
allows for a hem three inches wide in the 
smallest size, and proportionately wider in 
the larger sizes. The blouse form is made 
with under-arm seams only. A large sailor 
collar that may be adjusted permanently to 
the garment or made separate, according to 
taste, is brought forward into a long V form 
in the centre. The pattern includes one-half 
of complete blouse. The vest is collarless. 
It is practically a front shield. This should 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 302, 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


be finished about the lower edges and fasten- 
ed about the waist by means of tapes, or 
preferably by buttons and button-holes con- 
necting with the belt of the dress. No por- 
tion of this little garment is sold separately. 
The four-year-old size will be found equally 
adaptable for little boys. Garments of this 
character made in cloth are among the most 
fashionable for outside wear. Where it is 
desired to alter the pattern into a design for 
an early fall cloak a slight allowance should 
be made on the side seams of the skirt toward 
the waist, also on the corresponding lines in 
the waist. In all cases the blouse and skirt 
should be combined in one garment, connect- 
ed merely by the waistband. In the event 
of employing the de- 
sign for this purpose 
a high neck - band 
should be added, and 
a large bow of ribbon 
added to complete the 
front of the garment. 
‘Made in tan cloth 
with beaver collar and 
golden-brown ribbon 
at the throat, the ef- 
fect would be very 
handsome. The orig- 
inal model was made 
of unbleached linen. 
The yoke, collar, 
cuffs, and belt were 
of Turkey-red linen 
with cream braid ap- 
pliqué about its edges, 
and the corners were 
ornamented with ap- 
plied anchors. The 
model may be charm- _ BACK VIEW OF No. 302. 
ingly duplicated in “ 

the dust-brown khaki cloth now so popular, 
or in any of the red, blue, or white piqués. 
To make the costume complete for child of 
four years 334 yards of piqué, khaki cloth, or 
linen would be required. An allowance of 3%4 
yard should be made for each additional size. 
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EMPIRE NEGLIGEE 
ASS sure to meet with apprecia- 


tion at this season is the Empire negli- 
gee published herewith for the first time in 
pattern form. It is suitable for making in 
printed China silks, dimities, organdies, fine 
lawns, or Lansdowne, the last the most grace- 
ful of the season’s fabrics. The pattern con- 
sists of one-half of the back of the skirt, one- 
half of the front, one-half of back and front 
yokes, one-half of collar, and one complete 
puffed sleeve, with foundation for same. The 
outer sleeve is in one piece, perforated to show 
line for gathering. If preferred, the founda- 
tion sleeve may be omitted. By tacking a thin 
silk ribbon at intervals along the seam of the 
sleeve, the position of puffs will be held se- 
ceurely. The front portion of the skirt is 
draped over the yoke. If desired, individual- 
ity may be gained by. trimming it off to the 
exact yoke-line, which is of the regulation 
Empire depth. 

Several pretty trimmings may be used for 
the negligee. Two treatments of the pattern 
are shown this week. One is in figured 
China silk, the other in pale blue Lansdowne. 
In both a lace collar is at the neck, but if 
economy is a consideration pretty effects may 
be had by making this portion of silk similar 
to that used in the rest of the dress. Very 
fine milliner’s folds may be employed to out- 
line the back and front yoke, or wide Honiton 
braids. Shirred ribbon, headed and finished 
by baby-ribbon of contrasting color, would 
trim equally well this portion of yoke. A 
pretty scheme, and one that conforms to the 
latest ideas in trimming, would be a plain lace 
eollar about the neck, strapped with half-inch 
bands of silk of the same color as that used on 
the body of the garment. These should spread 
from the inner circle of the neck, raying out 
toward the wider edges of the collar. They 
should be machine-stitched on all edges: Ba- 
tiste claire, a very sheer and beautiful fabric, 
is a handsome medium to employ in lieu of 
the more expensive lace collar. This or the 
cream silk batiste, also highly fashionable, 
might be tucked vertically or horizontally, or 
made plain, according to individual taste, the 
edges outlined with full frill of fine Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

To make this negligee in figured dimity 32 
inches wide 9 yards of material will be re- 
quired for a person of medium size; of Lans- 
downe, 11 yards would be required, and of 
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EMPIRE NEGLIGEE. 
Cut Paper Pattern Nw. 301. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


China silk 14 yards. This amount of ma- 
terial allows for the hem, also provided for 
in the pattern. The price of the latter is 35 
cents. 


HINTS FOR HOME SEWING 


HE collarless Eton or bolero to be worn 

with thin lace or batiste adjustable col- 
lar may be made additionally attractive by 
having a number of such collars from which 
to choose, and by which to vary the garment 
from time to time. Even the more elaborate 
of these special little accessories may be made 
at home providing the maker possesses pa- 
tience and the ability to sew neatly. The 
favorite fabrics employed for the fancy col- 
lars are sheer white linen lawn, batiste—the 
latter of unbleached or bisque shade—or the 
silk and linen weave that resembles grass 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


cloth in its wiryness and lawn in sheerness. 
One-half yard of any of these fabrics, if pur- 
chased plain or smooth, will be ample to make 
an adjustable sailor collar with square fronts. 
When it is desired to carry the fronts down to 
a point an additional three-eighths yard 
should be purchased. The material may be 
tucked in open’ rows—thdt is, the tucks not 
lapping or meeting — each one-eighth of an 
inch wide. When the fabric has been tuck- 
ed throughout, press, apply pattern, and cut. 
Do not hem unless a hem is to constitute the 
sole trimming. Finish with smoothly ap- 
plied lace, preferably of Renaissance or of the 
new lace composed of Honiton braids and 
stiff linen gimp. This should be basted care- 
fully around the outer edge of the collar, and 
afterward, as exactly, be stitched on by hand. 
The edge of the collar nearest the neck 
should be treated in similar manner, but fin- 
ished simply with a narrow Honiton braid, 
fancy or plain, as purse and taste may dic- 
tate. 





BACK OF EMPIRE NEGLIGEE. 
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Wherever it is possible to avoid a hem, 
good dressmakers omit it because of the ad- 
ditional thickness it causes. This principle 
is applied to the laying of lace on lawn, or- 
gandie, and foulard dresses, and in connec- 
tion with applied figures of lace or braids, 
even where these occur mid-length in the 
skirt. or sleeve, or bodice. In all instances 
the figure or border is sewed on by means of 
a close “ back stitch” not too tightly drawn, 
that continues along the outline of the design. 
When properly secured the material under- 
neath is cut out to within a quarter of an 
inch of the sewing-line, and dismissed without 
further consideration. This is the secret of 
the effective employment of the popular entre- 
deux of Chantilly, now to be found in all 
widths, and ranging from an inch to twenty 
inches wide. The newest are made with un- 
dulated edges. Where the broader widths of 
these bands are to be used (for skirts of fou- 
lard, India silk, or crépe) a double row of 
sewing may be prudently made and a half- 
inch edge of the material left when cutting 
the latter away. In adjusting Hamburg 
edgings or insertions a hem is sometimes al- 
lowable in the under material, but generally 
speaking a single turning will be sufficient to 
“stay ” the fabric and prevent ravelling. 

The one method at present in vogue of fin- 
ishing off the waists of wash bodices is to 
stitch a casing of muslin on the inside of the 
garment at the waist-line, continuing from 
one front to the other; or, to be more accu- 
rate, from where the darts would occur on 
each side. The centre of the fronts are cut 
off and gathered into small, shaped belt por- 
tions that extend to the casings only. In the 
latter the usual wash tape is inserted, and 
this is brought to the front under the small 
belts and tied. A secure and admirable plan 
for keeping the bodice in place. 

Plain white and fine unbleached muslin is 
now being employed as narrow band trim- 
ming for Galatea, butchers’ linen, and color- 
ed piqué gowns, and those of khaki cloth. 
A fine quality of muslin is selected, and bias 
bands of from one-half to one full inch are 
cut. They are applied without lining, basted 
evenly in position, and stitched with white, 
cream, or other colored thread to harmonize 
with costume. They are a particularly pretty 
fashion for summer gowns. 

For prices of.all cut paper patterns see ad- 
vertising table in the back pages of the 
Bazar. . 











Paris, June 10, 1900. 

7 HE opening of the United 
States Pavilion at the great 
Fair! Imagine a perfect Paris 
day, the low-hung sky blue as 
a child’s eyes, the shining Ex- 
position esplanade glittering 
in brilliant sunlight by the river, a dense 
black crowd massed around the great white 
structure before which floats the stars and 
stripes. Truth compels me to state that it is 
a crowd which leves to chaff. It is not all 
Americans. “The apotheosis of the soup- 
tureen,” was one discriminating observation. 
“An American Pantheon,” some one else call- 
ed it. These are the persons, no doubt, who 
almost worried the poor “ Parisienne” off 
her pedestal on the top of the monumental 
entrance. They still “boude” the Fair as a 
whole, and as a matter of fact most of the 
Parisians are not yet resigned to it. “ The 
Champ de Mars? A grab-bag of childrens’ 
playthings turned upside down at ran- 
dom, a delirium of false Kremlins, pagodas, 
and artificial mushrooms—a paradise for 
cheap tourists,” is the way they speak of 
those astonishing gardens around the Eiffel 
Tower. Paris still takes her Exposition 
somewhat sadly. Meanwhile the nations are 
beginning to feel at home. “I never saw so 
many Americans in my life,” a French wo- 
man said to me just as the inauguration was 
over, “ except once, and that was yesterday at 
Sousa’s band!” 

This day of the opening, Sousa’s band is 
installed on a platform by the side of the 
pavilion. Half of the United States, to speak 
rashly, you would say, is grouped around it. 
I cannot imagine a more amusing crowd. Per- 
haps fifty invitations at the most have been 
issued. Those who came early got into the 
building. Everybody else, with true re- 
publican simplicity, stands and waits, and I 
hear one expatriated pair of Colonists, father 
and son, wondering whether they will recog- 
nize the “ Star-spangled Banner” when they 
hear it. A woman next us evidently has 
friends at court. “If you see the United 











States consul,” she says every time any one 
of the elect with a tieket goes by, “please 
tell him I’m here and he must find some 
way of getting me inside.” Time passes, but 
she still stands there. A stout female at my 
right is not pleased with the pavilion of the 
United States. “Just look at that little bit 
of an Italy!” she says. “ Buildin’ three 
times as big as ours. Now don’t ours just 
look mean by the side of it!” The “Colony” 
is there, lounging, laughing, bantering, as 
though it were at a garden party; and New 
York, and Chicago, and San Francisco; and 
all at once Sousa’s band strikes up that thrill- 
ing, magnetic air “ La Marseillaise.” Then, 
as by one sudden impulse, all the men un- 
cover and the women slightly bow their 
heads. What and where is that strange 
chord in all of us, born of whatsoever nation 
we may be, or under what sky, which never 
fails to be touched and to vibrate when any 
one sounds to it the note “ father-land ”? 
There is a moment’s hush, and then as Sousa’s 
band breaks into “Oh, say can you see, by 
the dawn’s early light,” there is a half-sup- 
pressed “Oh!” of emotion, followed by a 
wild clapping of hands. The pavilion of the 
United States is inaugurated. 

I may frankly confess that we were among 
the fortunate who had tickets to the press- 
gallery, but upon Victor Hugo’s principle 
that “there is nothing so interesting as a 
wall behind which something is going on,” 
we preferred the crowd and the sunlight with- 
out to the classie obscurity in which Mr. 
Peck inside handed over the pavilion in a few 
well-chosen words to M. Picard. Then, like 
everybody else, we passed in to the great ro- 
tunda, where winding staireases lead up to 
four stories, not devoted to exhibits, like the 
other national pavilions, but all vistas of 
comfortable and charming rooms for the use 
and comfort of Americans. Naturally the 
most attractive of these is the woman’s room, 
which is a cool, green place filled with charm- 
ing Louis XVI. furnishings. 

The American post-office on the first floor 
seems a curio of the first order in this Paris 
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atmosphere. The French bought stamps, to 
see if it would work, as it were, and one wo- 
man contemplated asking the time. “ But 
I’m afraid they would give me American 
time,” she said. 

Of all the pavilions, far and away the most 
beautiful interior is in that of Spain. I can- 
not imagine anything of modern creation 
more lovely than the court into which the 
principal entrance leads you, modelled upon 
that of the Royal Palace at Madrid, and sur- 
mounted with galleries with exquisite Re- 
naissance balustrades. To hang these the 
Queen has sent the tapestries out of her own 
salon, which are the most beautiful in the 
world. Twice a year—the 2d of February 
and the first Sunday after the Féte-Dieu— 
they are exposed in the galleries of the palace, 
and the publie can enter and look at them. 

The Mikado’s gods are among other mar- 
vels of the Exposition in this same line. 
President Faure gave a special invitation to 
the Mikado to send his private treasures. 
Though Faure died, the ruler of Japan kept 
his word, and sent some wonderful bronzes 
which can never be seen by any one in 
Japan. Large numbers of Japanese have left 
their country for the Exposition to look upon 
these precious objects of their faith. 

Hungary has far the most interesting na- 
tional building, from a historical point of 
view. The Salle of the Hussars has been 
made for the Exposition entirely out of bits 
of old Magyar houses, going back to 1458, 
when the hussars, it appears, first came into 
being through having a special name. It is 
from the old prints in the vitrines that we 
increased our knowledge by this piece of in- 
formation about their origin. While we were 
being discovered in America, Hungary, it 
seems, was being overrun by the Turks, and 
needed cavalry as swift and intrepid as that 
of the followers of the Sultan. So in each 
village every twentieth was chosen, and call- 
ed a hussar, which means twentieth. At the 
time of the Revolution France had six of 
these regiments; and it was some fifty years 
ago that a French lady, a marquise, seeing 
some of these guards in their Astrakhan- 
trimmed jackets, conceived the idea of wear- 
ing a coat adorned in that manner, and thus 
introduced to the world a new fashion for 
women. What is going to come out of this 
Exposition, I wonder, and is it possible that 
such a colossal agglomeration of the various 
peoples of the earth can be collected together 
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upon one spot of the globe, and that the hu- 
man minds which come under its influence 
ean be the same after it? 

For myself, the Exposition so far dazes 
and bewilders me. My interest in it for the 
most part is naive and uncomplicated, like 
that of the famous Solomon John in pea- 
nuts, to whom they were a simple joy. Poor 
humanity! if you love its face, surely it 
never gave itself such an opportunity to be 
studied since the world was world. There 
is the tea-house of the pavilion of Ceylon, in 
a calm, quiet corner back of the Trocadéro. 
Groups of charming women and smart-look- 
ing men are taking the tea at little tables 
around a kiosk with lacquered pillars, matted 
floors, and cool-looking blinds, served by 
bronzed Indians with enamel eyes, and long 
hair braided and twined into chignons. It is 
one of Rudyard Kipling’s stories. It is India 
with a journey of half an hour at a price of 
twelve cents. And the next second it is Tu- 
nis and the servants are the Soukhs, and a 
little farther on it is the Andalusia, not of 
Alfred de Musset, but of the time of the 
Moors. 

Then you come upon an enormous struct- 
ure almost as high, you would say, as the 
Tour Eiffel. Grottoes, stuecoes, the fish of the 
sea and the fowls of the air, everything in- 
congruous and anomalous that can. be ima- 
gined, seem to have contributed to its decora- 
tion. It is “The Tour of the World.” You 
enter with palpitating interest, and not even 
a child could be amused. A long panorama 
of infantile paintings lines the edge of the 
great spiral, mingled with curious realities 
in the shape of real rocks and live peasants. 
Whoever enters there must leave hope behind 
of ever getting out without circumnavigating 
this painted world, for on you go, up stairs, 
down stairs, from New York, with Paris cabs 
in the streets and Edinburgh street cars, by 
one flying leap to Rome, and then to Mada- 
gascar. Everywhere is the crowd. It loves 
these trivialities, apparently, and you love the 
crowd. That, you discover, is principally what 
you are getting out of the great Fair. 

Meanwhile Paris goes on. The new build- 
ing for the charity bazar given by Madame 
de Castellane has been inaugurated with 
pomp. Rostand has recovered, Paul Hervieu 
will in a few days be received into the Acad- 
emy, Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt have an- 
nounced their American tour with Cyrano 
and lV Aiglon. 
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ity there “can be no rest- 
fulness, and no amount of 
airy nothings will make 
us feel cool enough to 
compensate for a lack of 
restfulness in our sur- 
roundings. So while mus- 
lin frills have their place, 
brown linens embroidered 
in Oriental colors will add 
real beauty and comfort to 
the cottage rooms. 
Brown linens are as old 
as the Egyptian mummies 
£* Oeege pe ae SE about which they were 
a a . 

; wrapped, and the designs 
and colors which we are 
using now on them are 
Moorish or Turkish or 
Persian. Nothing could be 
BORDER IN COUCHING STITCH FOR PORTIERE. more restful to tired 


HERE are two re- 
T quisites for embroid- 

eries which are to be 
executed and used in sum- 
mer. One is that they 
shall be easy and pleasant 
to do, and the other is that 
they shall not look elabo- 
rate. The two are, after all, 
but one, and embody that 
quality, indispensable in 
true art—simplicity. In 
aiming at this we should 
not fall into the mistake 
of supposing that tawdry 
and fussy things are neces- 
sarily simple. Daintiness 
is a long way from this. 
We can have things which 
look cool, dainty, and 
simple, and yet which are 
substantial. This last 
quality is very essential in 
summer homes, for with- 
out a certain air of stabil- DESIGN OF FRUIT FOR CURTAIN BORDER. 
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HOME WORK IN EMBROIDERY 








DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVER ON BROWN 


eyes than these harmonious combinations of 
pure yet mellow colors. By-the-way, there 
is no objection to pure color; it is combina- 
tions without harmony that are distressing. 
If we examine a Turkish carpet we shall find 
that the colors are, for the most part, pure, 
but they are all related as to tone. 

Fig. ILI. shows a corner and side of a cover 
for a table, for one of those delightful cottage 
sitting-rooms intowhich one steps direct from 

‘the piazza. The method of work is very ap- 
parent from the illustration. The scroll is 
worked on both edges in long and short stitch 
in three shades of old-blue on linen ground. 

The use of the “ fancy stitches” as filling 
is particularly clever. In the central spaces of 
the corners one recognizes the honeycomb 
stitch, in the side spaces the square and cross 
stitch; through the spaces of the sides of the 
square the button-hole is most ingeniously 
managed. In the scroll about the fleur-de-lis 
the arrow-head is used to fill in the spaces. 

Figs. I. and II. are sections of a most 
beautiful embroidered curtain edged with 
Cluny lace. The ground of this curtain 
should be an écru linen. For the average 
worker or one who wants to do only a little 
work, this design or one similar may be 
wrought out in simple outline with heavy 
flosses. This will be quite elaborate enough 
if one needs a set of six or eight curtains. 

Embroidered fruit is almost a class of work 
in itself, and it is so perhaps because it must 
be treated by only the most conventional 
methods, which fact is not generally appreci- 
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ated by amateurs. They either do not attempt 
it, or else, attempting, fail because they do not 
realize that they must not try to make it ap- 
pear naturalistic, but must suggest only, and 
leave the rest for the observer to supply. 

The fruit in Figs. I. and II. is embroid- 
ered in couchings. The colors are laid on in 
long stitches, working from the apex to the 
stem, shading as the work progresses. The 
grapes are of course laid in separately. When 
this work is complete the whole is covered 
with parallel lines formed by long stitches 
carried from side to side of the fruit, and they 
in turn are couched down with stitches taken 
over them about one-eighth of an inch apart. 
The high lights in the golden and pink pears 
can be beautifully brought out. 

Such a curtain should be made in strips the 
width of the material, joined together with a 
heavy lace insertion. The middle strip may 
be embroidered in the pears and chestnut 
burrs, and, one on each side of this, in the 
peaches and grapes. The curtain may then be 
bordered with such an arrangement of the de- 
sign as Fig. I. The leaves are long and 
short stitch, and the stems a broken outline- 
work. Filo floss should be used in the fruit, 
but one of the heavier silks in the leaves. 

These suggestive designs may be generally 
adapted to linens for summer use, and work 
on them more or less simplified to suit the 
means and time of any summer cottager. The 
detail as given is intended to be suggestive, 
since, after all, that sort of instruction which 
stimulates originality is the most valuable. 
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T is in the aftermath of a bi- 

ennial meeting that its real 
result comes out. The whirl 
of the week in which the ses- 
sions are held is so great and 
absorbing that it is impos- 
sible to digest impressions. Everything is 
kaleidoscopic and panoramic. On the trains 
homeward bound from the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, those compassing sufficient journeys to 
give any leisure, the delegates and club wo- 
men began to arrange their impressions in 
some kind of coherence. The din of tem- 
porary warfare was out of their ears; all con- 
tests were over, and decisions reached, which 
were accepted loyally, whether they were 
what had been hoped for or not. The first 
impression received and strengthened by ev- 
ery hour of contemplation was that the meet- 
ing was most successful. Club women were 
glad to think that they could come together 
with diametrically opposed opinions, discuss 
the matter temperately, or at least with no 
more than a passing excitement, and grace- 
fully and unanimously accept the voice of 
the body at large. Politics, so-called, ran 
high for a part of the time, but they left, evi- 
dently, no sting. The woman who presented 
her point and saw it swept away with a thun- 
derous “ No,” sat down with a smile and was 
ready at once with another proposition. De- 
feat was borne gallantly every time, and sue- 
cess modestly, the most pervasive regret be- 
ing, as expressed by many of the women, that 
the biennial should get into the newspapers 
often in a misrepresented way. 

The attendance in round numbers at Mil- 
waukee largely exceeded that of Denver. The 
federation managers instructed the Milwau- 
kee women that if they prepared for 3000 
visitors, they would probably have a mar- 
gin of 500 on the safe side. In point of fact, 
upwards of 3500 were on hand, but the hos- 
pitable club women of the Cream City found 
no difficulty in caring for the additional hun- 
dreds. Everybody was comfortable, and only 
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expressions of appreciation of what had been 
done to receive them were heard on all sides. 

As at Denver, the afternoon devoted to re- 
ceptions was one of the most enjoyable. A 
dozen beautiful homes of the city were 
thrown open, and the visiting club women 
were made welcome in one after another, re- 
ceived by smiling and ccrdial hostesses, look- 
ed after by many pretty girls in charming 
gowns, with music and flowers and dainty 
feasting as further accessories. The after- 
noon was perfect, the lake its bluest, and the 
rain of the day before had freshened every 
ground and park to the perfection point of 
beauty and effect. It seemed as if the entire 
3500 women were abroad that afternoon, and 
Milwaukee opened its eyes to watch the show. 
A unique reception was offered to the visit- 
ing press women by the men’s Press Club of 
the city, in their quaint rooms, decorated 
with many a touch of artistic bohemia; ev- 
ery woman entitled to wear a press-represen- * 
tative badge of the federation was made cor- 
dially welcome. Banjo music and coon songs, 
a delightfully humorous cake-walk, and a bo- 
hemian feast were arranged for their delecta- 
tion. The men were all there, and vied with 
each other in their cordial reception and at- 
tention to their guests. The writing-women 
of the federation will long remember their 
hour in the Press Club of Milwaukee. 

The innovation of having a biennial pro- 
gramme for club women made up entirely of 
club-women speakers proved entirely success- 
ful. It was found that the organization had 
plenty of available material in interesting 
and gifted speakers, and in the impromptu 
discussions that were a feature of many of 
the meetings, it was shown that the supply 
was by no means exhausted with the names 
upon the programme. 





NE of the most entertaining sessions of 
the week was on Wednesday evening, 
when “Our Own Authors ” were heard. Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark, of New York, gave the 
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first address, delighting the audience with her 
witty speech. Mrs. Clark was at her best, 
and her friends know that this is the great- 
est praise that can be given her. Octave 
Thanet followed Mrs. Clark in her talk upon 
“ The Moderate Man,” that was characterized 
by the dry humor and broad intelligence that 
we have come to expect from Miss French’s 
written and spoken words. A poem in blank 
verse that was exceedingly well received was 
given by Mrs. Alice Brotherton, of Cincin- 
nati, and a reading by Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson from her own poems brilliantly 
finished a brilliant evening. Mrs. Lowe’s 
enthusiasm over the success of this evening 
of club-women talent 
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more in the newspapers than in actuality. 
Massachusetts sent a dignified and moderate 
protest against the injustice of refusing rec- 
ognition to a regularly accredited delegate, 
but the board did not answer the protest, 
claiming the right to keep silent if preferred. 
There is little doubt that a nice legal ques- 
tion is involved in the matter, if any one 
deemed it advisable to go into it. A meet- 
ing of the board, called on quick notice, and 
at an hour when it was difficult for some of 
the members to assemble, railroaded through 
a decision to return the dues of the New Era 
Club, and in this way rescind its admittance 
to the federation. Mrs. Ruffin, the president 

of the club, who is a 








was unaffected. It was 
evident that her posi- 
tion as chairman at 
that time was one in 
which she enjoyed ev- 
ery moment. 


HE memorial hour 

devoted to a trib- 
ute to the memory of 
Mrs. Edward Long- 
streth was of impres- 
sive interest for the 
federation. Mrs. Hen- 
rotin, for four years 
president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, came 
up from Chicago to 
speak the tribute to her 
lamented friend and co- 
worker, giving a special 
distinction, by her own 
return to the platform 
upon which in former 
biennials she had con- 
tinuously figured, to her earnest and loving 
words. Few outside of those personally as- 
sociated with Mrs. Longstreth realized all 
that she had done and been to the federa- 
tion. Mrs. Henrotin’s dignified and sympa- 
thetic account of her life and works was re- 
ceived with a breathless silence that betokened 
its effect. The welcome to Mrs. Henrotin 
herself was most cordial, and spontaneous. 
The warm place she holds in the hearts of 
federated club women could not be mistaken. 








HE color question provoked intense inter- 
est, though the stormy and partisan ex- 
citement alleged to have been created existed 
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MRS. WILLIAM A. LOWE, 
Re-elected President of the N. F. W. C. 


member of the board 
of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, 
and was a _ delegate 
from the federation, 
conducted herself with 
great dignity under 
very trying circum- 
stances. She is a wo- 
man of education, her 
son a member of the 
Boston bar. She is per- 
sonally a handsome, 
affable woman. 





HAT the question 

should have been 
allowed to come up at 
all is regrettable. It 
seems as if it could 
have been prevented. 
At the time when the 
New Era Club applied 
for admission the 
board must have real- 
ized that a federated club had a right to, and 
would undoubtedly, send a delegate, and if 
this club were made up of colored women, 
naturally a delegate of that race would pre- 
sent herself. But it was fully realized that 
Southern women might find it difficult to ad- 
mit to equal companionship a member of a 
race they had been accustomed for genera- 
tions to see in servitude, and their warm op- 
position to Mrs. Ruffin’s recognition was, in a 
way, pardonable. Everybody is glad, how- 
ever, that the issue was bridged over at Mil- 
waukee, since it was evident that it could not 
then be considered with perfect calmness. 

Marcaret Hawitren Wetcu. 
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LOBSTER SALAD, MARSEILLAISE. 






» : ; 
#=™M pounds each in a court-bouil- 
tae lon made with six quarts of 
water, two gills of vinegar, 
two sliced onions, six sprigs 
“of parsley, four cloves, two 
bay-leaves, and four whole peppers. It must 
boil ten minutes before putting in the lob- 














LOBSTER SALAD, MARSEILLAISE 


ster. Cook twenty minutes; remove from the 
kettle, and lay aside to cool. 

Shell carefully the body part, and cut into 
four pieces lengthwise. Cut the balance of 
the lobsters into small pieces, reserving two 
of the largest claws to decorate the salad. 

Put all the pieces into a bowl with two bot- 
toms of artichokes, previously boiled forty 
minutes in salted water, and afterwards cut 
into eight or ten pieces. Add to it one pint 
of very small boiled potatoes cut into thin 
slices, four hard-boiled eggs also sliced, and 
two medium-size cucumbers sliced. Season 
the whole with a half table-spoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of white pepper, two table- 
spoonfuls of wine vinegar, three of olive oil; 
mix well, and put the bowl half an hour on 
the ice; then put the salad into a colander 


to drain off the dressing. When this is done 


put it back into the bowl. Have a good stiff 
mayonnaise made with one yolk of egg, three 
gills of olive oil, one table-spoonful of vin- 
egar, one salt-spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of dry mustard, one of chopped tarragon, and 
one of green onions. Mix everything. Pour 
the salad into a silver platter, reserving the 
large pieces for dressing around the platter, 
as in illustration. 


SALADE FRANCILLON 


The recipe of this salad is taken from the 
famous play of “ Francillon,” by Alexandre 
Dumas fils. It must be prepared three hours 
before dinner. 

Peel and slice one pint of very small pota- 
toes; put them into a saucepan with one pint 
of good consommé. Cook slowly for twenty 
minutes. Each slice must be tender, but not 
broken. Drain in a colander. 

Have three dozen medium-size mussels. 
Scrape the sh¢lls well with a knife, wash well, 
and dry in a clean towel. 

Cook them in a covered saucepan for ten 
minutes, stirring from time to time. Remove 
the mussels from the shells. Cool and drain. 

Have a can of a half-pound of truffles, 
wash, peel very thin, slice, and put into a 
small saucepan with two gills of Madeira 
wine and two shallots, for three minutes, stir- 

















SALADE FRANCILLON. 








RECIPES FOR 
ring meanwhile; drain them and let the 
cool. 
When everything is cold put into a bowl 
and season with one teaspoonful of salt, one 











ROAST HAM WITH SHERRY. 


salt-spoonful of white pepper, one dessert- 
spoonful of wine vinegar, two table-spoon- 
fuls of olive oil, half a glass of Chateau 
Yquem or champagne: Mix well but care- 
fully, so that every piece is perfect. : 
Dress the salad in a silver vegetable-bowl; 
arrange the top in rows, as in illustration. 


ROAST HAM WITH SHERRY 


Put a small lean ham of eight or nine 
pounds into cold water for six hours; dry 
with a clean towel, put it into a saucepan, 
and cover with cold water. Season with one 
onion, four sprigs of parsley, four cloves, and 
four whole peppers. From the moment it 
starts boiling it requires two hours of cook- 
ing, but not fast. Remove from the sauce- 
pan, lift up the skin, and trim off the fat of 
the top to a half-inch thickness. 

Put into a roasting-pan, and with one-quar- 
ter pound of granulated sugar put a thick 
coating and the balance in the pan. 

Pour into the pan one pint of sherry wine. 
Cook in a moderate oven forty minutes, bas- 
ting every ten minutes. Serve the gravy in 
a sauce-boat. 

Put a nice paper ruffle around the handle, 
as an illustration. The ham must be cut 
very thin, and may be served hot or cold. 


SQUABS WITH MIXED VEGETABLES 


Singe and cut the heads from six white, fat 
squabs. Split the skin of the neck from the 
back, then cut the neck close to the breast, 
taking care not to tear the skin; cut off the 
nails and remove the crops. Make a very 
small incision, opening crosswise at the lower 
part of the stomach, to clean the inside thor- 
oughly. Put the liver aside, and with a towel 
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dipped in cold water wipe the squabs inside 
and out. Do not wash them, which injures 
the flavor. Restore the liver and dust the 
inside with a small pinch of salt and a half- 
pinch of pepper. Put a small piece of cooked 
bacon beneath the skin at the crop part; 
truss, putting the feet inside, which is the 
latest way to truss birds. 

Parboil a half-pound of bacon for ten min- 


“utes; cut into small pieces and put into a 


saucepan with a half table-spoonful of butter. 
Place the squabs over the bacon and cook ten 
minutes, when they should be a golden color. 

Pour over them one pint of good warm 
stock; add one pinch of salt and one of pep- 
per. Have ready a bunch of small new tur- 
nips, one of small new carrots which have 
been parboiled in boiling water for ten min- 
utes and afterwards peeled, with three very 
small and hard new cabbages, also parboiled 
for ten minutes, but in a separate kettle. 
Drain well, and cut into quarters lengthwise 
the turnips and carrots. Press the water out 
of the cabbages, but do not break them. 

Add the vegetables when the stock is pour- 
ed over; season with one large onion and two 
sprigs of parsley. Cook slowly thirty min- 
utes, turning each squab twice during the 
eooking. Dress the vegetables in éentre of 
the platter, keeping pieces of cabbage to be 
placed between the birds. Arrange the squabs 
feet up, with a little bunch of carrots and tur- 
nips on top. Keep hot in the oven. 

Finish the gravy with a half table-spoonful 
of butter mixed with one teaspoonful of flour. 
When smooth, strain it over the spuabs and 
vegetables, and serve very hot. 

















SQUABS WITH MIXED VEGETABLES. 
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L—THE CHILD’S ROOM 


HEN the child reaches the age 
- of four or five it is usually 
promoted from the nursery to 
a room of its own. While still 
the “baby” its physical de- 
velopment demanded constant 
thought, but, the perils of infancy safely over, 
its environment becomes a matter for con- 
sideration. 

Doubtless the children of past generations 
possessed nerves, but only lately have we 
known it. Now the delicate poise of mind 
and body has become a study. We have 
learned that a child’s surroundings play a 
large part in giving him mental health, and 
that the room in which he is to sleep, dress, 
read, and play affects his mind and body. 

Time was when a child’s room had no dis- 
tinctive character except that which he gave 
it by the presence of his toys. A decade or so 
ago parents woke to the fact that it was pos- 
sible to have childlike furnishings, and for a 
time their fancy ran wild. 

Quaint Greenaway maidens repeated them- 
selves upon the walls in bewildering and 
wearying reiteration. Lilliputian bureaus 
with distorting mirrors and impractical draw- 
ers faced tiny wash-stands, where the size 
of the diminutive bowl and pitcher suggested 
to their owner economy in the use of water 
when making his toilet, while chairs were con- 
structed on a principle which made it impos- 
sible for a grown person to sit down within 
the room. We have changed all this. We 
know to-day that simplicity and utility are 
necessary to satisfactory furnishing, and that 
beauty is as possible in a child’s room as in a 
parlor. 

A mother is fortunate if she can empty the 
room which she is to refurnish, for the re- 
sults are infinitely more satisfactory to be- 
gin at the beginning. If she is to have a new 
paper she must study the location of the room. 
For a north room choose a warm color—rose, 
yellow, or even crimson—while if the room 
face the south she may choose a floral pat- 
tern on a white ground, or some pretty shade 





of plain color—cream, pale green, or pink. 
Blue is seldom successful. It is distinctly a 
cold color, and in winter, or on a gray day, 
makes the room gloomy. A boy usually pre- 
fers a simple paper as less “ fussy ” than one 
that has a pattern, while a girl’s heart is de- 
lighted with something that is at once gay 
and artistic, such as American Beauty roses, 
or poppies on a white ground. 

The ventilation of the room should be per- 
fect, and the child trained to sleep in air that 
is quite cold. The curtains which adorn the 
windows, therefore, should not hinder the free 
current, but should be of the lightest kind. 
Muslin, stout enough to launder well, are the 
most satisfactory. 

For the floor, obviously hard wood is the 
most desirable both for cleanliness and for 
beauty. In many houses, however, it is not 
possible to have a floor of this sort in the bed- 
rooms, and one must consider a substitute. 
Stained or painted floors do very well with 
pretty rugs, but dust shows so badly on them 
that they must be wiped up daily. 

A matting, especially a green and white 
one, is pretty in a girl’s room, but not suffi- 
ciently substantial for that of a boy. A plain 
green ingrain filling with a rug or two is the 
most attractive and substantial wool covering 
to be had; if such must be chosen. It con- 
trasts prettily with any wall-paper except 
crimson; that requires a wood floor or a white 
matting. At all events, do not have a carpet 
of decided color and staring figure. To begin 
with an artistic covering like this, the hope 
to create a pretty room will at once vanish. 

The furniture should be as simple as pos- 
sible. A white iron bed with brass trim- 
mings, a bureau with deep drawers, a wash- 
stand, a bookcase, two or three chairs, and, 
if possible, a small writing-desk, will be all 
that is needed. The bed should have a muslin 
valance, and if for a girl she will enjoy a 
dainty canopy as well. She would also prefer 
that all her furniture should be painted white, 
while her brother would consider that oak or 
ash was more mannish. 
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The chairs should be upholstered; pretty 
ones with cane seats can be found, and a 
willow rocker should not be overlooked. A 
chintz-covered box, which can do double duty 
as a window-seat and a receptacle for shoes 
or shirt-waists, is both useful and convenient. 

Of course a child’s room should never be 
luxurious—that is, quite out of harmony with 
the simplicity of childhood—but it should be 
thoroughly comfortable. A cheap excelsior 
mattress should not be even considered. A 
hair mattress upon a substantial spring is 
none too good. Indeed, every detail of his 
sleeping arrangements should be carefully 
studied. Few growing children have sleep 
enough. Until twelve years old at least they 
need eleven hours. In winter perhaps they 
get it, but when the longer days come an 
hour is dropped off at night, because the 
parent does not think bedtime’ comes until 
dark, and another hour is deducted by the 
child in the early morning, because he wakes 
when his room becomes light. The problem 
of darkening the room needs consideration. 
If there are no outside blinds there may be 
two shades to each window, one black, to be 
rolled up out of sight in the daytime. A 
screen to stand between the bed and the win- 
dow is also useful. In some way or other it 
should be possible to have the room quite dark 
from seven or eight at night till seven in the 
morning. : 

The personal element should be considered 
in furnishing a child’s room. Individuality 
should be allowed to assert itself. For this 
reason the room should be left rather bare 
when it is completed. There should be space 
for a girl’s doll’s bed, or a boy’s turning-lathe, 
if the close proximity of these is necessary 
to the child’s complete happiness. The walls 
should have space for flags, or birds’ nests, or 
tennis-racquets, or whatever trophy or me- 
mento is regarded with pride or affection. 
Remember it is a child’s room, and permit 
some license in decoration. 

In this same line is the cabinet for speci- 
mens. We believe strongly nowadays in 
training the faculty of observation, and to do 
this the gathering of collections should be 
encouraged. Make a place for a few shelves, 
with glass doors if possible, for sea-weeds, or 
cocoons, or birds’ eggs, or whatever engages 
the child’s interest for the time. The cabinet 
will be filled, its contents disearded and its 
shelves refilled many times, if your boy or 
girl is developing properly. 
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As to the writing-desk that has been sug- 
gested, even a small child will appreciate hav- 
ing a place for his “ things,” his own pencils, 
his paints, his school reports, his little box of 
paper, his cherished party invitations. Per- 
haps if the child owns such a desk he will 
learn to come up to his room and study there, 
away from the confusion and chatter of the 
sitting-room—a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

The ornaments of a child’s room should be 
few. Two or three good pictures which have 
a story to tell, sfich as “ Madonna and Child,” 
or “Christ Among the Doctors,” “A Boy 
Knight in Armor,” “ An Italian Peasant,” or 
some of Landseer’s dogs, will be enough. If 
one can paint in wter-color, glimpses of the 
scenery in the country-places visited in sum- 
mer will prove a constant source of delight 
and be tenderly cherished. As for bric-a-brac, 
let it be not so much as named! One may 
except a not too fragile vase for flowers per- 
haps, but in a general way all such things 
are neither needed nor desired by children 
for their rooms. They will gradually fill 
mantel and shelf with various treasures of 
their own. 

It takes little money to make a pretty room 
for a child; one can paint old furniture 
white, stain the floor one’s self, buy a cheap 
but pretty wall-paper rather than one that is 
cheap and at the same time hideous, and by a 
trifling amount of time and care make it at- 
tractive; but it requires a little more thought 
and effort to make it also practical, cheerful, 
artistic, and interesting. This also accom- 
plished, the child’s care of the room demands 
the attention of the parent. On Saturdays at 
least, its owner should give it a thorough 
setting to rights. The bureau drawers should 
be regulated, the contents of the cabinet dust- 
ed, and the books straightened on their 
shelves; a child soon learns that it pays to 
put things in their places on other days, 
rather than have to give up a large part of 
Saturday forenoon to a sort of house-clean- 
ing. The value to a child of having a pretty 
room is largely in the stimulation of his 
sense of order. He learns that it cannot be 
beautiful if it is in confusion, and his pride 
of ownership impels him to habits of neatness. 
In fact, a child’s room pays for itself many 
times over. If it is what it should be, it 
means a daily growth in health, a training in 
good habits, and a general mental develop- 
ment. 














EVEN CADDIES TAKE AN INTEREST IN A GOOD MATCH. 


UNSTEADY 
“I see that Miss Drypage is working for a liv- 
ing, such as it is.” 
“ Why, isn’t it a steady income?” 
“Oh no! She’s a New York school-teacher.” 





PARADOXICAL 


“It’s kinder funny, when you come to think 
about it,” ruminatingly said the Old Codger of 
Kohack, “that Lyman Tutt, who was the most 
absent-minded and forgitful man that ever was 
in this community, should have a monument 
erected to his memory, out in the cemetery.” 





A LONG-FELT, WANT FILLED 


“ Are you an adept at the business?” asked the 
superintendent of the Brooklyn trolley road. 

“ Well,” answered the applicant for the motor- 
man’s job, “I can stop the fastest car within a 
hair-breadth of a man lying across the track four 
times out of five.” 


THE MOST INNOCENT THING IN THE 
WORLD 

“ What’s the matter, D’Auber? You look as 
disconsolate as a bunco man who’s toyed with a 
Yankee.” 

“T can’t find the type of absolute innocence I 
must have to finish my great picture,” 

“Did you ever see a choir-boy preparing a pin 
for the choir-master’s benefit ?” 





A WINNING CARD 
“The pastor of the church has been trying to 
boss the choir for six weeks, but they have won.” 
“ What did they do?” 
“ Got his wife to join.” 





IF THE WOLF CAN ONLY SEE IT 
Hewitt. “I am painting this picture to keep 
the wolf from the door.” 
Jewett. “It will do it all right unless the 
wolf is near-sighted.” 








~ 
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A DESIDERATUM 
“Seedless oranges are a 
wonderful triumph of cultiva- 
tion,” said Hojack. 
* Yes,” replied Tomdik, 
“but what is really wanted 
is gripeless green apples.” 





HE NEEDS TO BE 

“Is Mr. Welter rich?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Cumso. 

“TI think he must be,” re- 
plied Mr. Cumso. “ He keeps 
a camera.” 

‘ 





A BLESSING 


Mrs. Scrappineton. “ My 
contempt for you is too deep 
for words.” 

Mr. Scrapprneton. “I am 
thankful for that.” 





FUN FOR ALL 
“The boys and the girls 
will all have a racket on the 
Fourth of July,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby. 





THE TELL-TALE BLUSH. 


“The girls, too?” queried MOSEY. “ Look HEAH, MAGNOLIA Cyprus, I KNOWS YO’ STUCK ON 
Mrs. Goldsborough. ME: DEY AIN’T NO USE OB YO’ LYIN’ TE ME.” 
“Yes; the boys will shoot MAGNOLIA. “ How bogs you KNow I’s IN LUB wiF Yo’? I ’aINn’?T 


off firecrackers and other ex-. NEBBER TOL’ YOU NO SUCH STUFF.” 


plosives, and the girls will 
play lawn-tennis.” 





NOTHING LEFT 


“ Now,” said the coacher in polite usages to 
her latest pupil, “ when you go calling you must 
not discuss your servants or your children.” 

“ Must we say nothing at all while calling, I 
want to know?” demanded Mrs. Crewe Doyle. 


THE PINK OF 





LINE’S FACE Is!” 





“ How AWFULLY FLUSHED Miss Gaso- 


MOSEY. “ ’CAISE EBBERY TIME I MEETS YOU YOU BLUSHES UP TO DE 
ROOTS OB YOU’ HAIR; DAS WHY.” 


A FEMININE TRAIT 

Mrs. Hoon. “ They say that Mrs. Swiftsmith 
is greatly troubled with insomnia.” 

Mr. Hoon. “ Yes; I understand that she dis- 
covered the fact, a week or so ago, that her hug 
band talks in his sleep, and she hasn’t slept a 
wink since for fear of miss- 
ing something.” 





LOSING HER INTEREST 

Evita. “I’m afraid that 
Bella didn’t enjoy the game.” 

STELLA. “ What makes you 
think go?” 

Eva. “ She didn’t once ask 
what trumps were.” 





HIS OFFENCE 
“What was the cause of 
the latest quarrel between 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickers?” 
“Mrs. Bickers caught her 
husband lyimg on one of her 
sofa cushions.” 





A CHANCE 
Nopp. “ Are you going to 
take your servants with you 
camping out?” 
Topp. “If I can get them 
to. I want to get even with 


FASHION. 


“ WHY, MOTHER, THAT’S THE LATEST them for all the discomforts 
FASHIONABLE SHADE—AUTOMOBILE RED.” they have caused me.” 























Mothers and Trusts 

HE action of the Ice Trust in New York 
+: city, raising the price of ice from 30 

cents to 60 cents a hundred pounds and 
refusing to sell 5 and 10 cent pieces to the 
poor, brings the trust problem home to women. 
Nor are New York women alone concerned. 
Following upon the formation of trusts in the 
several industries, there has been a rise in 
prices of all these articles of household con- 
sumption. 

Tin-ware and enamel-ware, about 33 per 
cent.; chairs, 30 per cent.; rubber over-shoes, 
14 per cent.; common soap, 25 cents to 50 
cents per box; brass pins, 25 per cent.; 
brushes, 124% per cent.; combs, 10 per cent.; 
window-glass, 100 per cent.; ribbons, 10 per 
cent. To be sure, the doctrinaire and the paid 
agent will argue that the trust is in the in- 
terest of economy. They will even point out 
that by the beneficence of the Sugar Trust, 
for instance, we sweeten our children’s bread 
at less cost than formerly, and by the kind 
providence of the Standard Oil Company 
the ambitious youth who burns the midnight 
kerosene gets it cheaper than competition in 
trade ever sold it to his grandfather. More- 
DSver, these trust-serving logicians will urge, 
whatever the nature and effect of trusts, 
they put no restraint upon individual enter- 
prise; if we do not like their way of doing 
business, we have only to set up a shop in 
opposition and all will be well. This last 
specious argument every mother who has a 
son is bound to resent and resist. 

Concerning the prices of the necessaries of 
life there is the fact of human nature, as 
well as the figures previously given, and this 
statement of the Industrial Commission: 
“ At the time testimony’ was taken one trust 
was selling about 90 per cent. of the output 
of one article of necessity and general use, not 
of its own output alone, bet of the entire out- 
put of the country; another was controlling 
over 90 per cent. of another necessary prod- 
uct, and another about 95 per cent. of still 
another article of general use and consump- 
tion.” 

The fact of human nature involved in all 
this is that, as men engage in producing 
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necessaries of life not for love of humanity, 
but for the moriey thus to be made, when a 
few men control 90 or ‘95 per cent. of a 
business supplying the needs of a whole coun- 
try, they will put up prices just as high as 
they dare, and they dare do just about as 
they please, because they are so strong they 
can crush any individual resistance. 

Take the Standard Oil Company, for in- 
stance. The profits of this concern for the 
current year are estimated at $92,000,000. 
Would not Mr. Rockefeller smile if your son 
set out to establish a business that would 
snatch the power to fix prices out of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s hands? Precisely there is 
where trusts have mothers by the heart- 
strings. It is not so bad about prices—we 
may struggle and meet this—but trusts im- 
pose upon our sons a future of serfdom. The 
individual enterprise that is possible under a 
reign of trusts is a resort to the economic 
conditions of the barbarian. The alternative 
is serfdom—a clerkship, if you will, a mana- 
gerial position at a handsome salary in the 
trust concern, perhaps, but he is the minion 
of the sugar king, the coal baron—the trust 
that employs him. He is a creature of the 
trust, with no hope, no future in which he 
may be master of himself. This is woman’s 
cause for hating trusts, for fearing monopo- 
listic tendencies of: every sort. Her boy, 
yours, and yours are defrauded of their 
American birthright—liberty and indepen- 
dence—while trusts operate to create a royal 
descent of money kings to rule the “com- 
mon” people. Woman’s enmity against 
trusts is not on economic grounds. It stands 
on the American principle of liberty and 
equal rights, and the strength of it is the 
force of a mother’s pride in her son. 





Woman’s Rights in Congress 
HE code of law which Congress is fram- 
ing for Alaska defines in a sense the na- 
tional status of the American woman, inas- 
much as in this code the whole body of 
Federal legislators have expression. While 
the provisions of the code apply only to the 
condition of a comparatively insignificant 
number of women in the Territory specified, 
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they have a general significance as they con- 
tain the views of the men in whom is vested 
the power to remove the constitutional dis- 
ability of women in the United States. Also, 
these views proceeding from representatives 
of all parts of the country, they fairly repre- 
sent what is American sentiment on the wo- 
man question. : 

By the terms of the code woman has no 
right of suffrage. Her political status is nil. 
Even the town elector shall be a “male 
citizen,” and this specifie requirement pre- 
vails throughout the political establishment. 
The one definite extension of equal rights to 
women which the code contains is the section 
declaring, “ Hereafter women shall be ad- 
mitted to practise law as attorneys im the 
courts upon the same terms and conditions as 
men. Property rights are assured the mar- 
ried woman, who may own property. receive 
the wages of her personal labor ” and “ main- 
tain all actions for the preservation of her 
rights and property as if unmarried.” Also 
“contracts may be made by a wife and liabili- 
ties incurred, and the same enforced by or 
against her, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as if she were unmarried.” The 
ehief causes for divoree are adultery, deser- 
tion, cruelty, and habitual gross drunkenness. 
In action for divorce, the Court is to make 
due disposition of the children, “ giving pref- 
erence to the party not in fault.” In the mat- 
ter of guardianship, the House of Representa- 
tives has displayed singular opposition to 
what is pretty generally accepted as a natural 
right of woman. The following provision 
made by the Senate for equal rights of both 
parents in this respect is stricken out by the 
House: 

“The rights and responsibilities of the 
parents, in the absence of misconduct, shall 
be equal, and the mother shall be as fully 
entitled to the custody and control of the 
children and their earnings as the father, 
and in case of the father’s death the mother 
shall come into as full and complete control 
of the children and their estate as the father 
does in case of the mother’s death.” 

Elsewhere the code specifically declares the 
father’s superior right of guardianship. 
“Every father may, by his last will in 
writing,” give the guardianship away from 
the mother, not, however, to the extent of 
taking the custody of the children from the 
mother. The mother is considerately allowed 
to make similar will “provided the father 
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is dead, and has not appointed a guardian.” 
The usual right of dower in real estate is 
given, and the widow receives one-half of the 
personal estate, money, etc., when there is no 
will otherwise disposing of it. A peculiar 
provision makes it a presumption that every- 
thing in a house belongs to the husband un- 
less the wife files a written list of the articles 
acquired “by her own labor” or by inherit- 
ance or gift. 

To summarize, as expressed in the code, 
Congress denies the political rights of women, 
admits her industrial and property rights, in 
all matters of doubt assumes the husband su- 
perior to the wife, finally by implication as- 
sailing the mother’s right to her child. The 
American woman is heralded over the world 
as a startling exhibition of the emancipation 
of her sex. Plainly, the Federal law-makers 
of the United States have the mind to attend 
to this matter before it is too late. 





A Subsidized American Theatre 

BILL has been introduced in Congress 

making preliminary provision for the 
establishment of a subsidized government 
theatre at Washington similar to the Comédie 
Francaise. It is well to understand why 
such a plan can never succeed with the Amer- 
ican people. The Sunday closing of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair is to the point. The aboli- 
tion of Sunday games at the Paris Exposition 
in concession to American sentiment is more 
recently also to the point. As a nation Ameri- 
cans remain Puritan at heart. For the Puri- 
tan the theatre is the borderland of depravity. 
The theatre is not a museum of histrionism, 
it is the playhouse—a place where good 
people go at the peril of their souls. In the 
last general session of the Methodist Con- 
ference, church members were explicitly and 
formally warned against the wickedness of 
theatre-going. Theatres prosper all over the 
United States, but. so do horse-racing and 
prize-fighting. Yet publie sentiment is not 
in support of these things. More public 
officials, more church members, and more 
“solid citizens” patronize the theatre than 
either of the other two forms of amusement, 
but it will take several centuries of influence 
brought by foreign population, to establish 
the theatre in America on a plané with public 
schools and universities, and until then the 
man who would vote public money for its 
support would be regarded by many as an 
enemy of society. 
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mitigated joy to the fond mother who ab- 

hors a draught, as well as a mine of health 
to the lusty child to whom the damp, raw days 
of early spring and late fall meant, in former 
times with the old-style carriage, such frequent 
detention in-doors. But the advent of the English 
baby-carriage with its canopy of leather and its 
wooden body makes even a rainy day lose its 
terrors; thus, becoming inured to all the changes 
of temperature, the baby grows sturdy and strong, 
while his rosy cheeks bear testimony to the 
health-giving properties of the Anglo-Saxon baby- 
carriage. The woman whose proud boast it is 
that she has thus benefited the babies.of our con- 
tinent declares she was exactly five years getting 
the dealers to realize the profits they would reap 
from their importation. Finally, with the ad- 
vent of a little daughter she vowed the child 
should have the comfort of such a conveyance if 
she had to go herself to bring it over. But the 
man who at last consented to oblige her has 
since been thankful he followed her suggestion, 
for now tne fashionable baby has its winter car- 
riage as well as its summer turnout. But while 
one mother congratulates herself on thus being a 
benefactor to the 1ace, another—with more money 
than brains it must be prefaced—bemoans the 
fact that they are becoming so popular, for she 
paid one hundred and sixty-five dollars for hers 
in Paris! The listener wonders if it is lined 
with gold, and then remembering the old adage 
that a fool and his money are soon parted, de- 
termines that the braggart can scarcely be aware 
they are sold for barely one-third that price here. 
This unnecessary expense would, however, be 
small source of grief to the foolish woman, for 
she is at that period of her social evolution when 
certain people have been heard to boast of the 
price paid for an engagement ring, or even of 
the cost of the plates from which you are eating 
—** Les autres” as they are called by a woman to 
the manner born. 


T= English baby-carriage is a source of un- 


HE folly of feminine fashions is the frequent 

theme of the male scribbler, and many an 
author of repute has dipped the pointed pen of 
his sarcasm into the inky depths of his caustic 
wit in the endeavor to besmear some one of the 
passing fancies of womankind. But the eccen- 
tricities of man’s dress, while not so often noted 
on account of his more sombre attire, are, never- 
theless, quite as rapid in their development, and 
frequently quite as conspicuous. Have you ob- 
served the latest fad in the wearing of his gloves 
by every man who strives to be up to date in such 
matters? One short month ago gloves were worn 
tightly buttoned at the wrist, as might be nat- 
urally supposed to be the correct way. But now 
every man who makes the least pretension to be- 


ing a man of fashion preserts a more or less un- 
tidy appearance with the wrists of his gloves 
flopping negligently about his knuckles. His 
short single-breasted coat is buttoned snugly 
across his chest, and altogether he is most im- 
maculate in appearance until you spy the loose 
wrist of his glove dangling untidily below his 
snowy cuff. If you value the friendship of the 
man who apes this mode do not ask him for the 
reason of it, for you will not get as sensible an 
answer as comes from the man who wears gloves 
during the summer’s sultriest weather, and who 
declares he does it as a protection against the 
microbes, left upon.the car straps, ete., by the 
warm bare bend of the rest of sweltering hu- 
manity. 


bes a court-room of the borough of Richmond last 
week a man came in contact with the servant 
problem and regrets it. It all came about in this 
way. The wife was ill, and so it fell to him to 
engage a servant, and he employed a portly, mid- 
dle-aged person who had decision of character. 
He had not ceased to plume himself upon his suc- 
cess ere domestic vicissitude dragged him into 
the police court. There he heard the proverbial 
other side of the story. All he knew was that 
he was being sued for a week’s services, when 
he had been served less than half that time. His 
adversary appeared, her face florid with right- 
eous indignation, her ample proportions snugly 
pinned into a comfortable woollen shawl. She 
stated her side of the case with a clearness of 
detail that found favor with the Court. It 
seems the fateful day was Monday. She stated 
that it was wash-day, and that there was com- 
pany. She got the breakfast. The company came 
trailing down one at a time. The company ordered 
other things for breakfast. She complied. Then 
more company came down and ordered something 
else. Then the rest of the company came later, 
and found more fault. She dwelt upon the de- 
tails and her voice vibrated with emotion. She 
further stated that the washing was well under 
way, when the company from time to time made 
contributions to it. They hurled large bundles 
down the back stairway. Finally, as soon_as she 
had the washing properly adjusted to the line. a 
neighborly calf wandered into the yard, pulled 
the line down, dragged part of the clothes in the 
mud, and then ate up the rest. Thus was reach- 
ed the limit of human endurance. Then she 
sought her mistress, gave warning, and demanded 
a full week’s pay. As she finished her statement 
she looked as threatening as a turkey gobbler, 
and the defendant—why, he saw that he had no 
ease at all. So he just paid up everything and 
went home a wiser man. It was only one more 
of the variable phases of the disturbing servant 
problem. 
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HE summer-guest season is at hand. A wo- 

man who entertains told me that there are 
few people who really know how to be satis- 
factory guests. “If I invite a woman friend to 
visit me at a specified time,” she said, “she will 
come a few days after the time set, and remain 
a few days over-time. As I have plans of my 
own, and expect some one to occupy my guest- 
chamber the day after she is expected to leave, 
1 am naturally incommoded. I have had young 
women make a convenience of me in that way, 
waiting the motion of the tailor or the dress- 
maker. I rarely ever have a guest who keeps her 
room in order. I am obliged to keep her room 
door closed because of the chaotic condition of 
her belongings. I am not at liberty to straighten 
out her things myself, and naturally hesitate to 
ask her to do it. I should have out-of-town 
friends with me far oftener than I do, if they 
would adapt themselves to the system of my 
home—that is, if they knew how to be guests— 
if they would be as prompt at breakfast and 
luncheon as at dinner, and if they seemed to know 
how to entertain themselves during my busy 
hours, so that I need not feel the burden of 
them.” So it must be, if all these things are 
true, that the decorations of the guest-chamber, 
the comfort of the guest, and the duty of the 
hostess have been overmuch dwelt upon, to the 
neglect of an important part of the ethical code 
as it concerns hostess and guest. 


CTAVE THANET possesses a novel accom- 

plishment rare among writers, since writers 
as a class are proverbially self-centred people 
who absorb far more than they give out. She 
will create and carry on an impromptu conver- 
sation between an imaginary company of people, 
modifying her voice to represent the characters, 
and changing the facial expression in irresistible 
mimicry, creating the monologue as she speaks. 
The dramatic element is so strongly developed 
in Miss French that had she not found her work 
with the pen, the stage must surely have claimed 
her for a rare comédienne. 


TOUCH of “something new” is added to a 

lettuce salad by serving cream cheese in 
the same dish. The lettuce is prepared with 
French dressing, and the cream cheese, rolled 
into small balls as butter is rolled, and sprinkled 
with a mere suggestion of red paprika, is scat- 
tered through the salad leaves. Toasted crackers 
are served with it. The dish is pretty and the 
result most satisfactory. 


ERE is a suggestion for the corpulent. Take 
it for what it is worth. A stout woman lost 
forty pounds without gaining a wrinkle in their 
place, simply by a thorough mastication of her 
food. In other words, she made it a rule to chew 
deliberately and carefully every mouthful she 
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ate, until the food disappeared of itself. Her 
theory was that in this way she got out of a 
little all the good to be had, and therefore ate 
less to supply her needs. Doctors may account 
for the results in other ways. All that we know 
is that forty pounds were lost. 

Most of us eat too rapidly. Few of us masti- 
cate our food. Dentists say that our teeth would 
be better if we did. We are too hurried to do 
more. We want to be done and off. Oftener than 
n@t our food is swallowed almost whole. Let 
any one determine to watch herself for a week 
and see if this is not so. In the mean time the 
successful experiment of the stout woman is 
worth considering. It costs nothing but a little 
patience. The question of growing corpulency has 
terrors enough for its victims to be willing to 
make almost any attempt to be cured. When a 
remedy as simple as this one is proposed grati- 
tude grows boundless. 


CLOSING festivity in the events of the year 

for Sorosis, of New York, was the beautiful 
luncheon given by Mrs. Washington A. Roebling 
at her residence in Trenton, N. J., in honor of the 
club. Nearly two hundred women were present, 
chiefly from New York, although a number of 
other places were represented in the company. 
By a happy coincidence the date selected fell upon 
the seventeenth anniversary of the opening of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, a fact which gave added 
interest to the occasion. Half-way up the grand 
staircase of the spacious Roebling mansion is a 
fine — in stained glass of the famous struct- 
ure which is so noble a monument to the en- 
gineering skill of Colonel Roebling, and which, as 
is well known, gave to Mrs. Roebling an oppor- 
tunity to show alike her wifely devotion and her 
versatile capability. The company was received 
by Mrs. Roebling and her sister Mrs. Hook, and 
presented to the guests of honor, the president of 
Sorosis, Mrs. Charles Denison, and her cabinet of 
officers. Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, the first presi- 
dent of Sorosis to be elected by ballot, was also 
present and a member of the receiving party. A 
Hungarian band furnished music throughout the 
reception and during luncheon, which was served 
at small tables. Afterwards the guests enjoyed 
roaming about the fine old mansion with its 
wealth of objets dart and interesting articles 
gathered from everywhere, and wandering over 
the large, beautifully kept grounds overlooking 
the Delaware River. Besides the members of 
Sorosis a number of prominent representatives of 
patriotic societies and other women were present, 
including Mrs. Alice Morse Earle and Mrs. C. H. 
Terry, of Fort Greene Chapter, D. A. R.; Mrs. 8S. 
R. Weed, regent of Norwalk (Connecticut) Chap- 
ter, D. A. R.; Miss A. M. Jones, of Saratoga 
Chapter, D. A. R.; Mrs. James Fisher, of Denver, 
Colorado; Mrs. William Gerry Slade, president 
of the Daughters of 1812, and many others. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


A Susscriper.—I will answer your questions 
in the order they are numbered. Thank you for 
making them so concise and clear; it is a plea- 
sure to answer you. 1. When a guest, especially 
a woman, enters a room where there are only two 
or three persons seated, all should rise when she 
is introduced. The men, of course, always rise 
under any circumstances. But if a large com- 
pany are present it would not be necessary for all 
the women to get up; it would make too much 
confusion. 2. A woman does not rise when she 
is presented to a man unless he is some one to 
whom she wishes to show particular respect—a 
distinguished person or a man much older than 
she. 3. Yes; in calling, both men and women 
should always rise when the hostess enters the 
room to greet them, and they should advance to 
meet her. 4 and 5. As in answer to No. 1, it de- 
pends largely on how many people are present 
whether all the other callers rise when one takes 
leave of the hostess; one or two people should get 
up, and all the men; but if there are half a dozen 
women calling it would not be bad form for them 
to remain seated. The hostess, of course, rises 
whenever she greets or takes leave of a guest. 
6. It is not necessary to introduce a stranger to 
every one present at a large card party or any 
entertainment where there are one or two dozen 
people present, unless the entertainment is given 
in the honor of the stranger, when she or he 
must meet every one. Otherwise the hostess in- 
troduces the stranger to the persons who happen 
to be near, and sees that she meets the people at 
the card table where she is seated; but it would 
be awkward to make introductions general at the 
beginning. 7. One may eat sandwiches by biting 
them and eat small cakes in the same way; but 
it is better to break a slice of cake into small 
pieces, as also a piece of bread, than to bite it 
whole. 8. The knives at the covers have the 
sharp edge turned inward; the forks are laid so 
they rest on the table with the prongs turned up. 
9. When eating, the fork is usually held with the 
concave side up, but whatever seems to be most 
natural is the best to do. 10. When plates are 
passed informally around the table at a meal by 
the diners themselves, the carver or person serv- 
ing—host or hostess—starts the plates. They are 
piled in front of the carver, and he designates for 
whom each portion is intended as he serves it, 
or the plates may be at the places and the per- 
son served return the empty one to the carver if 
preferred. One way is as correct as the other. 
ll. A pickle-fork should always be passed with 
pickles and an olive fork or spoon with olives; 
if none is passed a guest will have to take the 
olives or pickles with the fingers. It would be 
bad form to use one’s own fork. 


Epa.—A summer dinner menu must consist of 
light, cool dishes likely to tempt languid, hot- 
weather appetites. Decorate the table in white 
and green. The centre-piece—resting on a mirror 
if possible—should be a bed of ferns, and at the 
corners should be vases of white sweet-pease. 
White shades for the candles and white entremets. 
This menu may be simplified if desired: 1. 
Clams on the half-shell. 2. Clear soup. 3. 
Olives, small celery stalks, salted almonds, rad- 
ishes; each relish passed on its separate little 
dish, but all arranged on one or two trays. 4. 
Salmon steaks with sauce tartare, cucumbers 
dressed with French dressing. 5. Croutards— 
which you can buy and which only need to be 
heated — filled with creamed sweetbread and 
mushrooms. 6. Lamb chops with paper frills 
served on a platter around a pyramid of green 
pease and finely chopped carrot, French fried po- 
tatoes. 7. Hot asparagus and sauce Hollandaise. 
8. Quail, fruit salad. 9. Strawberry-biscuit ice, 
cake. 10. Fruit. 11. Candies, coffee. The 
wines may be Rhine wine with the soup and fish; 
champagne with the entrée and chops; Burgundy 
with the salad; cordial should be passed with the 
coffee. The wine should be poured into the 
glasses by a servant from a bottle which has a 
napkin pinned around it. The host escorts the 
bride to the table from the parlor and places 
her at his right;-the bridegroom should sit at the 
right of the hostess. It is not necessary to have 
flowers for favors; put a few violets or small 
bunches of flowers in each of the finger-bowls. 
There should be a place plate at every cover be- 
tween the courses except when the table is being 
cleared for dessert; the place plates are removed 
when the plates for the courses are substituted ; 
the plates with the clams are put down as the 
plates which are on the table when the guests 
take their seats are removed. A pretty arrange- 
ment for a summer luncheon is a polished table 
with a Mexican lace centre-piece and plate doilies 
to match; or have the table covered with a col- 
ored linen cloth—-green or china blue or pink— 
with a lace border which reaches just to the 
edge; the flowers, small dishes, and china are 
charmingly “set off” by the colored linen—even 
denim as a substitute makes a pretty table. A 
good and simple summer luncheon menu is: 


Fruit salad. 
Iced consommé. 

Scalloped fish served in scooped-out peppers. 
Broiled or fried chicken; pease; potatoes. 
Cold asparagus, sauce tartare. 
Pineapple ice served in pineapple shell; cake. 
Candy. Coffee. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosPiraL, NEw YORK 


the Bazar, I want to ask you to kindly tell 

me what food you would advise for a baby of 
seventeen months. Has eight teeth, with signs of 
more coming. Has had modified milk until ten 
months old; is now getting five bottles (eight 
ounces each) a day, containing two-thirds milk, 
about one ounce cream, a little lime water, and 
one-third oatmeal jelly, except the fifth, which 
he gets at 10 p.m., and contains all milk with 
one-half teaspoonful bovinine; after that no food 
until seven next morning. Also has rare steak 
to chew. Has always been well and food agrees 
with him, but now his bottle does not always 
seem to satisfy him. Is inclined to be a little 
constipated, which is overcome by use of the 
cream. Is very good in daytime, but very rest- 
less at night, waking every hour with a cry, but 
soon goes to sleep—what would you do to break 
him of that habit?—WM. E. Cline. 

I should advise feeding the baby only once in 
four hours, and omitting the 10 p.m. bottle; 
think this last feeding probably the cause of his 
restlessness. A child seventeen months old is 
old enough to have a mixed diet, of cereals, 
broths, soft-boiled egg, apples baked or made 
into sauce, stewed fruit, orange juice, ete. Should 
substitute scraped beef for the steak. Take a 
piece of sirloin steak about the size of your hand, 
scrape first one side, then the other, with a table- 
spoon; in doing this you obtain the meat pulp 
without fibre or any of the tough indigestible 
part. Mould this pulp into a cake and broil 
rare; turn constantly while broiling, and season 
with a little salt. You will find this much more 
digestible than a piece of steak. I should omit 
the cream; that would be better for the baby 
during hot weather. Give him milk two-thirds, 
oatmeal, barley, or wheat gruel one-third. He 
is too old to have the bottle, and should be 
taught to drink from mug or glass right away. 
Vary the diet as much as possible by giving a 
different cereal each morning for two or three 
days, soft-boiled egg twice a week; also broths 
made of either mutton, beef, or chicken. 

I am interested in the answers in the Bazar. 
Will you please answer in your column, if a baby 
seven months old should be fed between the 
hours of ten at night and six in the morning. 
My baby awakens at 4.30 every morning and 
cries to be fed—what shall I do? By replying 
you will greatly oblige—WM. K. G. 

A baby seven months old does not need to be 
fed between 10 p.m. and 6 or 7 a.m. His waking 
at that hour is probably habit, not hunger. Try 
giving him a few teaspoonfuls of hot water; if 
this does not quiet him, should be inclined to let 
him cry it out for one or two mornings. I think 
this will have the desired effect. 


H AVING enjoyed your articles and answers in 


What would you do for a baby who has prickly 
heat? My baby is six months old, and every hot 
day his little body is covered with the rash. He 
also gets very much chafed in the creases of the 
flesh. I have tried sponging him with cold water 
and alcohol, but an hour after he seems worse 
than he was before.—A Worried Mother. 

In the morning give the baby either a bran or 
salt-water bath; do not use soap; dry thoroughly, 
and use a fine dusting powder, especially in the 
folds. Watch the baby carefully, and as it be- 
comes moist in folds from perspiration, dry and 
dust in some more powder. Two or three times 
a day, and especially at night before going to 
bed, sponge off with warm water to which has 
been added either a small piece of starch, a little 
vinegar, or a teaspoonful of bicarborate of soda. 
Never use cold water; it simply cools the sur- 
face for a few minutes, and then the heat is more 
intense than before. 

In one of your articles in the Bazar, you 
speak of its not being necessary to have abso- 
lute quiet while the baby sleeps; that he will 
become accustomed to noise and not mind it. 
During the summer we have a number of young 
people in the house most of the time. With 
music, talking, and laughing there is considerable 
noise in the evening. This seems to disturb baby, 
and she is very nervous at night. Would you not 
notice this, but let it go on in hopes of her be- 
coming used to the sounds and eventually not 
minding them ?—Katherine. 

I said it was not necessary to have absolute 
quiet, and that ordinary household sounds would 
not disturb. In this case, think I should, if pos- 
sible, have the baby’s sleeping-apartment re- 
moved as far as possible from the noise, as the 
sudden outbursts of laughter coming from a party 
of young people, who are having a good time, 
are apt to be somewhat louder than the ordinary 
sounds one usually hears. 

Do you think it harmful for a child to wear 
slippers during the summer, or is it best for her 
to wear boots? Also, would you allow a per- 
fectly strong and healthy girl of five years to 
go without her flannel skirt on very warm days, 
wearing only her white cotton one?—Mrs. J. W. 

1. There is no reason why a child should not 
wear slippers the entire summer, only a little 
more care must be taken that the child should 
not go where the ground is damp, or run on the 
grass when ‘it is wet with dew. 2. I think it 
best not to dispense with the flannel skirt, even 
on a very hot day. Children are very active and 
perspire freely, consequently there is always 
danger or colds from a sudden change or slight 
draught. The petticoat may be of very light 
flannel, but it is safer for her to wear one and 
run no risk. 
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My baby, now a little over a year old, is a very 

r sleeper at nights; he sleeps from three to 
our hours during the day, is good-natured and 
lively, will sleep soundly until 9 P.m., when he 
has his bottle, and from that time until morning 
sleeps only at intervals. Can you suggest any 
cause for this?—Zleanor M. G. 

There may. be several causes for his restless- 
ness. Perhaps he is in the habit of being played 
with just before going to bed; if so, this should 
be stopped. Frolicking or excitement of any 
kind is bad for the child; at night just before 
going to sleep it should never be allowed. If this 
is not the cause I think I should omit the nine 
o'clock food; a child over a year old can easily 
get on without being fed at night. It might 
also be that he has his nap too late in the day; 
try putting him to bed at noon and do not let 
him sleep more than two hours. I think his 
restlessness may be caused by one of these three 
things. 

What month do you consider it safe to allow 
children one and one-half years old to put on low 
socks? Is there really any harm in allowing 
them to wear socks during the spring and sum- 
mer months ?—Undecided. 

I do not like the habit of children, especially 
little children, wearing socks at any season; it 
is safer for them to wear stockings all the year 
round. To allow children to go with their legs 
exposed in a climate where one day it is hot 
enough to go barefooted with comfort, and the 
next woollen leggings would be acceptable, is cer- 
tainly attended with risk. I.have never yet 
known a child who was old enough to make 
known its likes and dislikes who did not openly 
and emphatically rebel when the time came to 
replace his stockings with socks. 

Is it necessary to boil all drinking-water for 
children in New York? I have been advised to 
do so, but find the process rather inconvenient at 
times.—Mrs. John F. 

For a young baby I think it would be better to 
do so, but if the faucet from which the drinking- 
water is drawn has a good filter I should con- 
sider the water perfectly safe for older children 
to drink. I do not think our New York drink- 
ing-water is nearly so bad as some assert it to be. 

I am going to take a trip across the ocean this 
summer, and am going to take my baby, who is 
sixteen months old, with me. Knowing that the 
milk-supply is very uncertain on an ocean steam- 
er, am at a loss to know how to manage with the 
baby. We expect to be gone about three months, 
and I would grateful if you could suggest a 
wg diet for the baby. Do you think we 
could get along by using broths, crackers, and 
perhaps some vegetable food ?—Inquirer. 

Should advise you to begin now to give the 
baby a prepared food, so that before you start 
he will become accustomed to it; do not wait 
until a few days before sailing to make the 
change. Should select a food which can be pre- 
pared by simply adding hot water, as it is diffi- 
cult on the steamer to gain access to the kitchen, 
and the steward is not to be depended upon. If 
the baby has been in the habit of having solid 
foods, you also have something else to fall back 
upon. He can vary his diet by having broths, 
cereals, and perhaps a soft-boiled egg. Should 
advise your taking a package of zwieback, also 
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several cans of condensed milk; you will find the 
latter useful on long rides on trains and in out- 
of-the-way places. not give him any vegeta- 
bles; as probably only canned varieties will be 
obtainable. 

I expect to spend the summer at the sea-shore, 
and have heard that salt baths are very invigo- 
rating and strengthening. Would you advise salt 
baths for a baby three months old? I can have 
the water brought to the house and then heated 
to the proper temperature.s—Alpha. 

I think the benefit derived from a salt-water 
bath is chiefly when the bath is taken in the 
open air and in the ocean itself; it is only then 
that one feels its sparkle and life. A baby three 
months old could certainly not do this, and I 
really cannot see that warmed salt water has 
any advantage over fresh water. 

After my baby has been asleep for a little 
while I find his pillow wet and his head covered 
with perspiration. It seems to me this must be 
weakening. Baby seems pretty well except for an 
occasional cold. Can you tell me any reason for 
this?’—rs. R. P. J. 

Some children perspire more freely than others. 
A very fat baby is apt to perspire more easily 
than a thin child. Perhaps the covering is too 
warm, the room not cool enough, or, if the pillow 
is a feather one, this may be the cause; feathers 
are heating, and a thin hair pillow is a far better 
one to use. Rachitic children, too, often have 
head sweats. This does not mean anything seri- 
ous, but the head should be kept dry by the use 
of a towel in order to escape colds. 

Can you suggest anything that will keep 
mosquitoes from biting the baby out-of-doors? 
I have a netting for the carriage, but fear the 
others who run about may be badly bitten.— 
Elsie. 

Have heard that camphor, essence of penny- 
royal, or oil of sassafras diluted with alcohol, one 
to eight, are all enemies to the little insect. 

I should like to ask Miss Wheeler, in her 
answers to mothers in the Bazar, to let me know 
where I can procure the ribbed material for in- 
fants’ bands. I have tried in both New York 
and Philadelphia, but have failed to procure the 
material which she suggests.—Mrs. P. C. C. 

The material referred to does not come by the 
yard, but in ready-made bands, and can be pro- 
cured at a children’s outfitter, or at any of the 
stores where there is an infants’ department. 

Do you approve the dresses for little children 
which are now so fashionable, made low neck 
with short sleeves? Also, do you think there is 
danger in wearing shirts made the same way ?— 
Interested. 

Will answer the last question first. As long 
as the chest and abdomen are well protected, 
think there is no harm in the shirt with low 
neck and short sleeves, as a light sack or wrap 
can be added to the wearing apparel if the day 
chances to be cool. As for the dresses, I do not 
approve, simply because they are uncomfortable 
for the child. The tender flesh of the neck and 
arms exposed to wind and sun becomes burned 
and very painful. Mosquitoes, gnats, and flies 
constantly bother and irritate. A dress that 
covers neck and arms may be made of thinnest 
gauze, but it will afford some protection from 
these annoyances. 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


BY CHRISTINE 


in the saying that woman is as old as she 

looks, while a man is as old as he feels. 
She insisted that the latter might be just as 
true of a woman if she chose to make it so. 
For her part, she meant to be too much interested 
in everything to have time to grow old, and she 
could thus persuade herself—and others—that 
she possessed perpetual youth. 

But one day she came into her married sister’s 
sitting-room, looking very grave. It was a gor- 
geous spring day, the air thrilling with life—a 
day to make even a college Freshman or a theo- 
logical student feel young. So the married sister 
was alarmed when the lively spinster, after por- 
tentously solemn greetings, sat down in an easy- 
chair and announced solemnly, 

“ Mary, I’m growing old.” 

The married sister looked across at her anx- 
iously. 

“ What’s the matter, dear?’’-she asked. 
haven’t the grippe again, have you?” 

“ Worse than that,” said the spinster, gloomily. 
“That only makes you think that you’re old, 
and when you get over it—if you ever do—you 
feel young again. But I sha’n’t get over this.” 
She choked a little and used her handkerchief. 
“It’s something inside of me and it can’t be 
cured.” 

The married sister looked frightened. 

“Oh, do see Dr. Pegram,” she urged. “ He 
was so nice about the baby’s new tooth that I am 
sure he could cure anything.” 

The spinster shook her head with even deeper 
gloom. 

“It’s not that sort of thing at all,” she mourn- 
ed. “ There’s nothing I could take medicine for. 
Perhaps if I told you about it I might feel a 
little better, although nothing can really help me 
now. But I feel you ought to know.” 

The married sister assumed an expression of as 
much interest as could be put on at short notice 
by the mother of a young family, for the bene- 
fit of any object except the family. “Tell me 
about it, dear,” she said, patiently. 

“You see, it’s like this,” said the spinster. 
“T always thought I would be young as long as 
I could feel young, so I didn’t mind—very much— 
when I began to have a few gray hairs. They are 
not of much importance, anyhow, if you are care- 
ful how you do your hair. Then I felt my face 
looked young, and I took facial massage twice a 
week to keep down the wrinkles. But after all, 
the feeling young was the main thing.” 

She stopped and sighed deeply. 

“Yes,” said the sister, “I feel that myself. 
I’d take facial massage, too, although I am 
younger than you, but the baby needs so many—” 

“It doesn’t do any good when you once feel old 
inside,” interrupted the spinster, sadly. “ But I 


T= lively spinster had never put any faith 
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didn’t suppose I’d get to that for a long, long 
time, if ever. So I didn’t care—much—when a 
quite young girl got up and gave me her seat in 
the car one day a few weeks ago. I thought it 
was unnecessary and rather pert, but of course 
it couldn’t have been because I looked old, for 
there was a double row of young men reading 
their papers and none of them offered me a seat. 
If I had really seemed old one of them might have 
gotten up. A man really did one day when a 
blind old lady with white hair was helped on 
the car. But then she was lame.” 

She sighed again. 

“T didn’t believe I was betting old even when 
I stopped being crazy over the theatre,” she said. 
“ And I felt I didn’t care so much about evening 
affairs of any sort as I used to when I was a girl. 
But I thought that was because I had gone about 
so much and seen so many things that I had 
grown blasé. And then I hadn’t begun to be 
devoted to evening prayer-meetings, either, so I 
thought I was still pretty young and giddy. I 
didn’t really believe I was getting along until 
day before yesterday.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the spinster 
was about to burst into heavy sobs—like the 
Mock Turtle. But after a minute’s struggle she 
went on. 

“T went to the Bronx then with James Kip- 
son. You know he was an old beau of mine.” 

“ Yes,” said the married sister, reminiscently, 
“He was paying attention to you the year before 
I came out. Dear me, what an old chap he must 
be!” 

“Not at all!” returned the spinster with dig- 
nity. “ He has changed very little, except that 
he stoops more and has grown stouter and is a 
trifle bald on top. But he was always the most 
entertaining of men, and I used to think he made 
love better than any other man I knew. He al- 
ways had a way with the girls. They used to say 
that he had flattered more girls and meant less by 
it than any other man. He’s been living in Oma- 
ha, and I hadn’t seen him for ten years. So I was 
awfully pleased when he turned up last week and 
said we must have some fun together again. He 
took me to the theatre night before last, and then 
he proposed we should have a day in the woods 
such as we used to have in the old times. Of 
course, I thought it would be very pleasant, al- 
though I don’t care so much for out-door parties 
as I did once. I get so stiff sitting around on 
rocks and moss, but that is only because the 
ground is damp, or else because I have a little 
tendency to—” 

“ Rheumatism?” asked the sister, innocently. 

“ Nothing of the kind! It’s either sciatica or 
neuralgia; I’m not sure which. Well, we went out 
to the Bronx. Those are the only woods near 
New York that I care about. It was a stunning 
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day—blue sky, green leaves, dogwood, flowers in 
the grass, and all that sort of thing. Jim quoted 
poetry, of course. That’s one of his old tricks. 
He put his overcoat on the grass for me to sit 
on and chose a place where I could lean back 
against a tree, and he had brought two illus- 
trated papers and a magazine and a box of candy. 
He did all the things a man ought to do to make 
one comfortable, and when he got me to feeling 
all ready to purr—he became sentimental—prte- 
cisely as he used to do in the old days. And it 
was then I discoyered the awful truth.” 

She paused and drew a long breath. 

“Why, what on earth was the matter?” said 
the married sister. “It all sounds beautiful to 
me.” She involuntarily sighed. 

“My dear,” said the spinster, in tragic tones, 
“it bored me!” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then the spin- 
ster went on desperately: 

“That settled it, you know. He did it just as 
well as ever. He was just as devoted and just as 
amusing as he was in the old days. For a little 
while it seemed nice enough. But I had been 
with him all the evening before and all that 
morning, and at lunch, and we didn’t get home 
until nearly six o’clock. Why, when I was 
young ’’—she gulped a little over this phrase—“ a 
man could have talked sentiment to me fof 
a week at a time and I would just have loved it. 
And this bored me! I wished he would talk of 
sensible things! Then—I knew I was growing 
old!” 

She rose and went to the glass, tucked in a 
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stray hair-pin and patted her cheeks and eyes 
with her handkerchief. Then she put on her 
glove in a businesslike fashion. 

“Well, I just wanted to tell you about it, 
Mary,” she said. “I thought you ought to know 
it before other people, so you wouldn’t be sur- 
prised at anything you heard.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked the mar- 
ried sister. The spinster had a look of grim 
determination that filled her with vague alarm. 

“T am going to join the’ Mothers’ Club,” said 
the spinster, firmly. 

“ Yes,”” she went on in response to the gasping 
wonder of the matron. “If I am too old to be 
made love to and enjoy it, there is a place where 
I can find a field. In no other department of 
society is instruction more needed, and there is 
no other in which there is so wide a scope for 
the spinster. The most authoritative papers at 
the Mothers’ congresses are by unmarried per- 
sons. It is the one place in which they have 
pre-eminence over married women. Since I find 
myself actually upon the edge of age, I shall 
turn to a quarter where advanced years are no 
disadvantage and singlehood is a recommenda- 
tion. Domestic creatures like yourself, who 
have to stay at home and take care of the babies, 
may at least learn from such as I how it should 
be done. Say good-by to the baby for me. I 
haven’t time to wait and see him this morn- 
ing. 

She gave a parting touch to her front hair 
before the mirror, straightened her tie, readjusted 
her hat, and departed on her mission. 


BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS 


which are not for one time, but~for all 
times. We live by them, and like to look 
at their familiar covers, even when we have no 
half-hour to spare for their perusal. We slip 
the favorites into our trunks and travelling bags, 
and are happier in hotels and pensions if the 
worn bindings take their places on our table 
there. - 
The girl who likes ae will have “ Aurora 
Leigh” and “Idyls of the King” in that com- 
rtment of her desk where she keeps her best 
ks. Very likely she will have Kipling, with 
his flavor, of the sea, and his swinging rhythm, 
while Eugene Fields’s tender and heart-stirring 
verse, James Whitcomb Riley’s strong lyrics, 
penetrated with America’s best vitality, and Will 
Carleton’s plain and homely ballads will stand 
side by side. Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Child 
Garden of Verse ” will be there as well, but she is 
unlikely to have Cowper’s “Task,” or Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” or Chapman’s “ Homer,” 
though these might have been seen in her mo- 
ther’s hands when she was a girl. Taste changes 
with each advancing generation. The lovers of 
Wordsworth and Browning are of different peri- 
ods, and each decade has its own idols. 


T mma are certain books among our treasures 


William Black, though sometimes called out of 
fashion amid the newer claimants for popular re- 
gard, has yet his loyal adherents. 

Crockett’s spell is magical, and the lover of 
Scotch fiction, whose first initiation, let us hope, 
was when she read “ Guy Mannering ” and “ Ken- 
ilworth ” and “ Heart of Midlothian,” by the mas- 
ter of all modern romance-writing, will not over- 
look his great books. Whether the choice be “ Kit 
Kennedy” or “The Black Douglas,” “The Red 
Axe” or “ Men of the Moss-hags,” the reward in 
pleasure is absolutely sure. 

Among the books which one keeps as friends, 
J. M. Barrie’s “ Margaret Ogilvy” is unsurpass- 
ed, Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Lady Car,” and “ Madam” 
and “ Kirsteen” bear frequent reading, a sure 
test of merit, and Ian Maclaren’s “ Bonnie Brier 
Bush ” is safe from supplanting by later comers. 

The Bronté books are favorites, too, particu- 
larly “ Shirley,” which is far more a book to en- 
list the suffrage of women than “ Villette” or 
“ Jane Eyre.” But more and more one reads and 
wonders, as she thinks of the young girl in the 
Haworth rectory, of the narrow life, the limita- 
tions, the small experience, and the genius which 
went to make those novels, than which nothing 
more vital can be found in English literature. 
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BUYING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


BY_ AGNES BAILEY 


ORMSBEE 


I1.—TO UNDERSTAND THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS 


HEN so many women are turning from 
W domestic employments to various forms 

of business it is strange that we hear so 
little of the business aspects of that career which 
lies nearest—housekeeping. Merely as a busi- 
ness the keeping of a house requires far more ad- 
ministrative ability than do most callings which 
women enter, and it offers a field for all the busi- 
ness capacity she can develop. 

The most important part of household manage- 
ment is the food, its purchase and preparation. 
The first question is how much money must be 
used to supply nourishing, appetizing food. In 
an average home, with an income ranging from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars yearly, 
not more than one-third of the sum should be 
spent for food-supplies. This sum, with proper 
intelligence in expending it, should keep a family 
well fed, and leave the remainder of the income 
to be laid out in about this proportion: one- 
fourth for rent, or interest on money invested if 
owning a home; one-fourth for clothes and fuel, 
and the remaining one-sixth for service and inci- 
dentals. Of course it is not always possible to 
keep the ratio exact. Illness makes incidentals 
greater, and other expenses must be lessened, but 
as a working basis, with average health, such a 
ratio of expenditure will keep a family in com- 
fort. To narrow down more closely the amount 
of money, it has been shown many times by ex- 
perimenters and thrifty housewives that people 
can be nourishingly fed on one dollar a week per 
person. This presupposes an intelligent buyer 
and preparer of the food, and is probably the 
least,sum which can be made to do for food in 
a household. As the income increases there 
should be a gradual increase in table expendi- 
tures, and in common homes, where there are 
all the comfort and many of the luxuries pro- 
cured for incomes from $1500 to $3000, two dol- 
lars a week for each person is enough to buy raw 
material for a generous table. This sum cannot 
include the elaborate entertaining of guests, but 
it will provide a bill of fare which will allow 
fresh meat or fish each day for one or sometimes 
for two meals; réchauffés of meat and fish or 
eggs for breakfast, plenty of vegetables, and fruit 
at least once a day. How can it be done? 

First the housekeeper must know her business. 
She must know something about the nourishing 
qualities of food. She must know which food 
feeds thig demand of the body, and which that 
need. She must know that certain foods are best 
for men who labor in the open air, that others 
are for those who toil within-doors, and that yet 
others are needed for brain-workers. She should 
know why certain foods are best for childhood, 
and when to gradually allow the adult diet. No 
woman should dream of putting slate and cob- 
ble-stones with her coal and then expect the fur- 


nace to give good heat day in and day out. Yet 
this is just what countless housekeepers do in 
providing food for their families. They place be- 
fore them food in which there is too little nour- 
ishment and too much waste and clogging mate- 
rial. Let us see what an average intelligent 
housewife can learn without becoming a special- 
ist or having had a university course. 

The first fact that a housekeeper should lay 
hold of in order to buy and prepare her food with 
true economy is that all food contains one or 
more of five classes of food principles. These are 
water, proteid, fats, carbohydrates, and salts, and 
other minerals. Water is an important part of 
our nourishment. Our bodies, when full grown, 
are two-thirds water, and our foods themselves 
contain from 1 per cent. to 94 per cent. of water. 
Water is the great medium which floats foods, 
and is needed to make the processes of digestion 
easy. Together with mineral salts it is com- 
bined with the different solid and fluid food ma- 
terials, so that we are not at all likely to suffer 
from the lack of it. 

It is to the three other food principles that the 
most attention must be given. Proteids are often 
ealled albumens, and are flesh-making foods, al- 
though nature is so complicated that we are not 
able to draw the line clearly between these pro- 
teids, the heat foods or fats, end the carbohy- 
drates or work foods. Each mingles with and 
sometimes substitutes for the other, but, rough- 
ly speaking, the classification is accurate and use- 
ful. Proteids must be given to us in some form, 
for nearly one-half of our body is muscle, which 
is one-fifth proteid, and the nitrogen in this pro- 
teid can be furnished only by proteid foods. 
Therefore in making up the daily three meals let 
this fact be remembered. “Growing, working, 
and even idle muscle needs proteid,” and none of 
the other food principles can furnish it. The 
great work of proteid in our foods is to build and 
restore the body, and while under certain con- 
ditions and combinations with carbohydrates and 
fats it does give forth heat and muscular en- 
ergy, still for the purpose of the provider of daily 
meals it is the nitrogen-furnisher and the grand 
stimulant among foods. It is probably from the 
fact that formerly seientists believed that pro- 
teid was a work food that people made meat the 
important and chief article of diet, but we have 
now no excuse for not keeping it to its own work. 
Proteid is the most costly food principle, and we 
should not use it when a cheaper nutrient will 
do even better work. The legumes, or vegetables 
which grow in pods, are the friends of the seek- 
ers after proteid in its cheapest form, and they 
should hold a well-recognized place on our tables. 
The quality of the leguminous proteid is not quite 
the same; it is less stimulating, and, on the 
whole, less palatable than that from animal 
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sources, so that it should not usurp the place of 
meat, fish, and eggs entirely. Pease and beans, 
split and dried, are especially to be recommended, 
as they are already freed from the skins, which, 
being tough, are difficult of digestion. The cause 
of this will be referred to under the carbohy- 
drates. But there is another side to the matter. 
Continuous hard work cannot be done without a 
supply of nitrogenous food. It is needed, it is 
craved ; but, on the other hand, says Mr. W. Mat- 
tieu Williams in his Chemistry of Cookery, 
“ When such food is eaten in large quantities by 
idle people they become the victims of inflamma- 
tory diseases, or their health suffers according, 
probably, to whether they assimilate or reject it.” 
The wise housekeeper will, consequently, provide 
food carefully in accordance with the nature of 
the labor the members of her family are per- 
forming. 

The office of the fat foods is to store up body 
fat, to give heat, and also in an indirect manner 
to serve as one source of energy or power. This 
food principle stands between the proteid and the 
carbohydrates, and scientists have found that it 
can be used with considerable latitude, decreas- 
ing at the same time the proportions of the oth- 
ers. Scientists have also found that we ought 
not to fall below two ounces of fat in our daily 
food, and that if we decrease the other two nutri- 
ents we can eat in some cases with safety even 
as high as eight or nine ounces. But this does 
not mean that amount of suet or lard, but in- 
cludes the fat there is in eggs, grains, and milk. 
Butter is the common source of fat, and is whole- 
some and most easily digested, but it is not cheap, 
and the economic housewife must study to fur- 
nish fat in cheaper forms. We must eat more 
fat meat—that is, the meat in which lean and fat 
are mingled. We must eat more oil, and make 
more use of beef suet and beef marrow. The fat 
of hot mutton is perfectly digestible; but al- 
though practically all animal fats will do the 
same work in the body, their quality of dis- 
solving in the mouth and digestive tract influ- 
ences our liking for them, and hence we do not 
like tallow. Pork is perhaps the cheapest and 
best-tasting of animal fats, although difficult of 
digestion, and when properly cooked and not too 
frequently used is a most valuable source of fat 
food. Although the housewife may not be able 
to induce her family to consume a great deal of 
evident fat, yet she can be assured that the eaters 
will get the full value of whatever they do eat 
in combination or otherwise, for fats are more 
thoroughly absorbed in the body than any of the 
other food principles, and the constant addition 
of a trifle of fatty food will produce a steady gain 
in weight. 

The third great nutritive ingredient is found 
in the carbohydrates. They are the source of 
muscle energy, or, more simply, the work food. 
This food principle is found almost entirely in 
the vegetable world, and for food assumes the 
shape of starch or sugar. The difficulty in using 
them comes from that troublesome body, cellu- 
lose, of which the skeletons of plants are built 
up. In young and tender plants this cellulose 
is plentiful—as high as from 47 per cent. to 62 
per cent. In this state our digestive apparatus 
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can easily manage it, but as the plants grow old- 
er even chemists have difficulty in separating this 
woody fibre from the food, and the human stom- 
ach is incapable of assimilating it. But these 
carbohydrates—food in the form of starches and 
sugars—are the cheapest of all food constituents, 
and are liable to be consumed in great excess. 
The chief study of the housewife in the use of 
this food principle must be how to combine it 
best with the animal proteids and at the same 
time not to forget that it is wise to allow some 
of the cellulose to remain in the food. This is for 
the mechanical action of the bowels, because if 
the muscles of digestion are not exercised they 
become weak and will not do their work. It is 
found that vegetable foods do not yield up their 
nutrient qualities to the same extent as proteids 
and fats do, and so people are apt to think they 
have gotten more nourishment from vegetables 
than they really have. Statistics of experiment- 
ers say that vegetables do not ever give up more 
than one-half their nutriment. Though starch 
foods are cheap, they must not be used too freely, 
especially in the case of very young children. 
The digestive juices must first turn the starch 
into sugar, and the digestive organs of the very 
young are not ready for this work. Indeed, the 
overloading of these, organs even in adults will 
produce intestinal troubles. Fortunately, how- 
ever, much of our needed proteid comes from ve- 
getables, and one proper field of household eco- 
nomics is to know which vegetables yield it and 
to know how they should be prepared for eating. 
They are the cereals and the legumes, the former 
furnishing in a dried state from 7 per cent. to 
14 per cent., and the latter from 20 per cent. to 
24 per cent., of proteids. The grains are valua- 
ble because of their taste, the ease of cooking, 
and the quickness with which, when ground, they 
yield their nourishment. Wheat not too much 
refined has a much higher food value than corn, 
but the latter is cheaper. The large per cent. of 
both fat and proteid in oatmeal makes it an es- 
pecially fine food, while rice is very poor. 

Sugar is called a luxury, but as it yields its 
nutritive qualities so quickly and is absorbed 
into the system without taxing the digestive or- 
gans, a certain amount of it becomes a need. But 
it cannot be used in large quantities without 
causing intestinal troubles. It is too condensed 
a food, and should be used chiefly as a flavor. 
Care should be taken not to overdo its use in this 
respect, because it causes us to eat too little. of 
the real food it is used to flavor. Eaten too free- 
ly on cereals, it renders them cloying. 

The potato makes a poor showing as to the 
three food values, but it is easily prepared, its 
mineral salts are valuable, and its mild flavor 
is most acceptable. It should not be forgotten 
that it has only 2 per cent. of proteids, no fats, 
and only 20.7 per cent. of starches, and to use it 
twice a day in large quantities is impoverishing. 
Fresh vegetables are not to be valued highly 
for their contributions to the three great food 
principles, except beans and pease, but on ac- 
count of their flavors, which come from various 
mineral salts in them, and the effect of these salts 
on the blood. 
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READING AND REST 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


EADING is a task or a pleasure, according 
R as we are fond of it or the reverse. To 

many of us reading is as our daily food. 
We should prefer doing without any luxury to 
being deprived of our favorite books. Others 
whose life inclines them rather to activity than 
to quietness care only for books which are stimu- 
lating and dramatic, or which have in them a 
succession of surprises which awake laughter. 
The lover of books is usually catholic in taste, 
and enjoys with relish everything printed. I 
have seen a little girl unable to resist the temp- 
tation of an old newspaper in which there were 
only advertisements, and have known the same 
child, when sent upon an errand to another part 
of the house, to become absorbed in a periodical 
or a book, and, so-to-speak, stranded on the way 
until she forgot why she was sent and for what. 
Another child, not caring in the least for, books, 
has to be urged and allured to sit down in quiet- 
ness, and to come within their magical spell. 

A good plan for busy women who are occu- 
pied with their housekeeping and sewing, and 
who cannot get much time for consecutive read- 
ing, is.to take a definite hour every day, go to 
their rooms, and permit no intrusion. There 
with the aid of a pleasant book they may com- 
bine reading and rest. Perhaps they will not 
follow the author very closely, and their reading 
time may be partly devoted to slumber, but ten 
or twenty minutes each day set apart for read- 
ing will give a real return of pleasure, and blessed 
is the book which affords a tired house-mother a 
few moments of refreshing rest. 

To the woman who has a great deal to do, 
with numerous claims on her time from the out- 
side, as well as the imperious and incessant de- 
mands of her family, it may seem as if to take 
the rest hour every day would be an almost im- 
possible thing. Everybody feels privileged to 
come to the mother’s room at any moment. Chil- 
dren and servants do not hesitate to interrupt 
her, and friends are sometimes hurt if they are 
obliged to go away when they call at the house, 
because its mistress is for the time engaged in 
taking her daily rest. Still, she may remember 
that at the best sanitariums and rest-cures the 
prescribed daily rests are insisted upon as reme- 
dial. The house is hushed and the utmost quiet 

rvades the corridors, rooms, and stairs; and so 
it comes to pass that people get well because 
nature is given a fair chance. Let the mother 
insist upon her daily rest hour, and if she chooses 
let her add to its pleasure by taking with her an 
I know of one or two houses in 
which the wife has provided a rest-room for her- 
self. It has a sunny exposure and its walls are 
neutral tinted. There is a divan and also an 
easy-chair, and a footstool for tired feet. Every- 
thing carries out the thought of repose in furni- 
ture and coloring, and the woman entering with- 
in the door may “ loaf and invite her soul.” Our 
houses are often less restful than they might be, 
from the multiplication of pictures and bric-a- 
brac. On every side the eye meets a new object, 
and the effect is disturbing to jaded nerves and 
far from tranquillizing. For choice, the room in 
which one reads should have little in the way of 
ornament besides the books themselves. 
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SELF-DEFENCE 


. OCTOR,” he asked, with anxious wistful- 

D ness, “ this germ theory is true, isn’t it?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the doctor. 

“And it is possible to inoculate a man with 
scarlet fever or diphtheria or small-pox, or some 
contagious and dangerous disease like those, isn’t 
it?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly,” again replied the doctor, eying 
his questioner curiously. 

“What ‘ll you take to do it?” he asked, the 
gloom vanishing from his face. 

“ Sir?” thundered the doctor. 

“T’ll pay you well. You can charge anything 
you want to,” he insisted, almost joyously. 

“You assassinating scoundrel! You murder- 
ing villain! You—you— How dare you suggest 
that I should help you slaughter your enemies?” 
spluttered the doctor, angrily. 


* But it’s me,” .he hastened to explain, tripping | 


over his grammar in his hurry to clear away the 
doctor’s mistake. “I want you to do it to me.” 

“ You?” gasped the doctor. “To you? Do you 
realize that it might end fatally?” 

“That’s a risk I’ve got to take,” he said, nod- 
ding a grim assent. “ You will, won’t you, doc- 
tor?” he pleaded, earnestly. “I'll be eternally 
grateful, alive or dead, and I’ll never kick about 
your bill.” . 

“But why?” demanded the doctor. “ What on 
earth do you want to be sick for—dangerously 
sick?” 

“ Because if I’m not,” he explained, and the 
haunting apprehension returned to his eyes, “ I'll 
have to go to the pienic my wife is getting up.” 





CHANGED HIS MIND 


“ What, not going to the Paris Exposition?” 
exclaimed Spykes. “I thought you said you in- 
tended to go.” 

“T did intend to go,” replied Spokes, “but I 
have discovered that there is no intention of in- 
dulging in a cabinet crisis while the show is going 
on, and so I have decided to wait for a more 
convenient season to visit France.” 





PERHAPS 


“Papa,” said Benny Bloombumper, excitedly, 
“T saw the ostrich swallow a little round look- 
ing-glass.” 

** Perhaps he needed food for reflection, Benny,” 
suggested Mr. Bloobumper. 





A USELESS APPENDAGE 
“T wonder why that man in Illinois had his 
stomach removed,” said Mrs. Bunting. 
“Perhaps he boards,” suggested Mr. Bunting. 





THOSE GIRLS 


“What do you think of my fifty-dollar Paris 
hat?” asked Miss Frocks, as she displayed her 
new head-gear. 














“Where did you get it, and what did it cost | 


you?” demanded Miss Kittish, preliminary to an 
inspection. 
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Cream ena Lotion 
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‘COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 








appearance and convenience in its new 


H ‘spree BAZAR is greatly improved in 
magazine form.—Tacoma Ledger. 





HarPer’s Bazar in its new form and cover 
is much improved. The size.of the magazine is 
a more convenient one, while the artistic cover 
adds greatly to its beauty. The early summer 
fashions and spring cookery, in which the Bazar 
excels for accuracy, are in evidence, while the 
usual number of short stories appear also.—St. 
Louis Oentral Christian Advocate. 





THE current number of HARPER’s BAZAR is re- 
plete with discussions of subjects of interest to 
women.—Detroit News-Tribune. 





Harper's Bazar for May 12 (New. York) in 
its new or magazine form is a very handsome 
number, richly adorned and having, besides its 
serial stories, departments, etc., many leading 
features.—Sacramento Record Union. 


The current issue of HARPER’s Bazar has many 
special features of interest. The departments of 
the number are filled with valuable and interest- 
ing matter for thought or study or entertain- 
ment; the fashions are noted and illustrated; 
a paper on “ Mistress and Maid,” by Margaret E. 
Sangster, should receive wide appreciation, and 
other parts of the magazine make it well worthy 
of attention.—Grand Rapids Herald. 





The change in the form of Harper’s Bazar 
from a publication similar in appearance to 
Harper’s WEEKLY, to the style of a magazine 
has various advantages which will doubtless be 
appreciated by the many readers of that ably con- 


| ducted journal. It offers a great variety of 


household and other feminine topics.—Baltimore 
Sunday Herald. 


HARPER’s BAZAR, ever a favorite with club 
women, has made a radical change, and now comes 
out as a bright and entertaining magazine. There 
are several fine illustrated articles each week, a 
story or two, fashions such as have made the 
Bazar famous for years past, and the depart- 
ments with which we have been pleasantly fa- 
miliar in the old days, among which is Mrs. 


| Welch’s club department, enlarged and brighter 
| than ever.—Boston Club Woman. 





I wish to tell you of the enjoyment I have had 
for over thirty-one years, in reading the Bazar, 


| and for years it served three families, after leav- 


~-—_—— 


ing mine; there have been papers and maga- 
zines without number of late years, but none 
compares with the dear old Bazar. The new 
edition is nice and dainty, with many choice 
things.—M. A. G. ‘ 
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STORIES 


The Booming of Acre Hill, 08"  xenotid? Banes 


Mr. Bangs is one of the most popular writers of the day, and this new book of 
his will bring no disappointment to those who are awaiting a fresh instalment of 
his inimitable humor.—Chicago Times-Herald. W'dby C. D. Gibson. ‘$1 25 



















and Other By FRANK H, 
The Nerve of Foley, Railroad Stories. Sad SPpEARMAN 
They are crisp, vivid, breathless, every one of them, and no one is like the 


other, yet each gives the same life to the heart that courage and daring 
always must give.— The Critic. Illustrated. $1 25 































The Love of Parson Lord, 30% « "oitis= 


In this volume Miss Wilkins is seen at her best. The work is well sustained, 
the scenes are poetical and artistic.—Chicago Advance. Wlustrated. $1 25 








° ° and Other By OWEN 
The Jimmyjohn Boss, “322° 2 ‘"WStu 
The author has a keen sense of the humor of life, and he also possesses that * 


better thing, a broad and friendly spirit that can perceive the underlying 
kindliness of human nature.—Chicago Tribune. Iustrated. $1 25 

















The Human Boy. wt wt PHILLPOT: 


POTTS 
“The Human Boy” is a book that will make its readers young again. A 
reference to “Stalky & Co.” seems here unavoidable. e prefer.“ The 





Human Boy.”— 7he Mail and Express. $1 25 




















‘ By FREDERIC 
Men with the Bark On. * REMINGTON 
His stories have the freshness of the open air and the crispness and concise- 


ness of narrative that give the impression of a Remington drawing.—J. Y. 
World. Ilustrated by the Author. $1 25 



















Stories. 
‘Five delightful tales in the author’s best vein. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. $1 25 


The Passing of Thomas, “sn 0 ° JANVIER 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 26 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Sleeves. [Illus- | 283. New Kimono. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


























trated in Harjfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
Price, 25 cts. 282. Nightingale i ly). Tus in Har- 
299. Empire Carriage Cloak. Illustrated in Har- ee, See Ben 
's Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. ’ 
298. Child's Night Wrapper. ‘lilustrated' in Har- | 28! beta i a Sieve. Ties. 
alg om og No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 25 cts. ss 33 ’ 
. Late irt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s ; 
7, Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. t 280. Piastee Gules Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
296. New Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 279. Foulard , (Shirred) Costume. Illustrated in 
205. Pancy Silk use. Illustrated in Harfer’s Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. I ilustrated in 
294. Child’s Wenatere. Illustrated in Harjer’s Bazar Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 277. Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
293. we? hay —— aes » Harper's “ Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
azar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


" t Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
292. ay Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in 
Bazhr No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


, Harper's Bazar No.14,V 01.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. Illustrated in Har- 275. Girl’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


rs Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts lazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
290. Woman’s Adjustable Collar (one size only). 274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Price, 15 cts. 273. New Bicycle Costume. I lustrated in Harfer’s 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. Illustrated Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
288. Child’s mbonnet. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. : 271. Foulard Costume for Women.  I!lustrated in 
287. Woman s New Lawn Negligee. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


286. Trianon Fichu. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 3 Price, 20 cts. 


285. Bolero Corset Cover. Illustrated in Harfer’s MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


284. Prock for Small Giri. Illustrated in Harfer’s | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 301 
Bazar No..18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. and 302, on pages 497, 498, and 499. 
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women only mailed free. | Whirling Spray 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


OOD management is a gift which may be 
(; acquired if it happens not to be innate. 

With an equal amount of money one wo- 
man will achieve results impossible to another, 
simply because one administers her funds ju- 
diciously, and the other spends them without 
thoughtful planning. 

Take the case of a girl whose care of her 
clothes does not induce her to brush them when 
she comes in from the dust, who has two shabby 
suits, each with the freshness gone, instead of a 
best one and a second best. She expends twice 
the amount her friend does on her wardrobe, yet 
never looks really fit, and never is prepared. 

So it is in housekeeping. The excellent man- 
ager has preserves and pickles in her cupboard, 
and cold meat in her pantry. One may come 
home hungry and forage in her refrigerator and 
closet to find an appetizing meal, and if company 
arrive unexpectedly, presto! she warms up a soup 
or beats up an omelette, makes coffee which 
would tempt an epicure, and, lo! a feast is spread 
for gods and men. We all know houses in which, 
when a meal is over, the cupboard, like Mother 
Hubbard’s, is bare of even a bone. Nothing can 
be had until the next meal comes around. The 
management of the commissariat is poor. 

So with the servants. One housekeeper retains 
hers until they marry. Norahs, Bridgets, Katies, 
Sarahs, would serve her on their bended knees. 
She never has any friction in her kitchen. Her 
next-door neighbor has no end of trouble. Maids 
come and go. They resent reproof, and never 
identify themselves with the family. It is all 
because of bad management. 

Take husbands, for instance. Everybody is 
aware that men, for their own good and for their 
owh contentment, must, more or less, be man- 
aged. Yet if they suspect the fact, they will be 
restive and wretched, and make every one else so. 

The loving wife, every day in the week, sees 
the storm signals, and steers the domestic ship 
clear of the reef. She forbears to ask favors of 
a tired and hungry man. She allows him undis- 
turbed to repeat a thrice-told story. She so 
treats him that his amour propre is never dis- 
turbed; she brings out his best and keeps him 
amiable. She concedes in trifles that she may 
have her way in essentials, and always and every- 
where she behaves as if the key-note of her life 
and creed were, “the king can do no wrong.” 
Her management is perfect, and of her it shall be 
said that her husband shall praise her, and that 
her price is above rubies. 

Tact is the quality needed beyond every other 
by the person whose delicate and fine manage- 
ment must win its end. The tactless person goes 
blundering on, thrusting “hard, well-meaning 
hands amid the heart-strings of a friend.” Th 
diplomatic person, quite as sincere, but infinitely 
more agreeable because of tact, conciliates, 
charms, pleases, and excels in good management. 

Candor is a virtue which all must prize, but it 
may be terribly abused. We are not called upon 
to be candid to the verge of brutality, nor to hurt 
the feelings of the sensitive by ill-timed volun- 
tary, though honest, criticism. As a rule, the 
truthfulness of a crystal is entirely consistent 
with the exceeding charm of loving-kindness, and 
it is well to cultivate both qualities. 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


Among the many features of special interest in the next number of 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be found the following: 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION....William Dean Howells 
(Sixth Paper.) With Illustrations by HowarD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 

Mr. Howells has written of Jane Austen's Heroines in ‘‘ Emma” and ‘‘ Sense and Sensi- 
bility.” It is unnecessary to say that his paper and Mr. Christy’s exquisite drawings will 
delight the thousands of readers who ate following this brilliant series. 

NEAR aes) NATURE’S HEART Margaret Hamilton Welch 

Illustrated with Photographs. 

At this time of year the nature lover longs for woods and fields. Mrs. Welch has written a 
paper which will strongly appeal to all who appreciate the joys of outdoor life. The illus- 
trations are beautiful photographs of the most picturesque spots in the East. 

GARDENING AND LIFE...............00cceaes Margaret Deland 
A brilliant contribution by the author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” and full of suggestions 
which will appeal to every woman with ideals. 

PAQUITO. A Short Story Harriet Prescott Spofford 

Illustrated by CHARLES BROUGHTON. 

One of Mrs. Spofford’s most charming tales. It will be read and re-read and laid away 
for future reference. 

SIXTEEN PAGES OF FASHIONS A. T. Ashmore 

With Illustrations by Eruet Rose, Guy Ross, and A. M. Cooper. 

All the news of the world of French and English fashions, with hints of coming novelties 
not yet known on this side of the Atlantic. 

HYGIENE FOR THE STOUT Alice Worthington Winthrop 


A practical talk to the woman who weighs too much and would like to reduce that weight. 
The subject is an old one, but always interesting, and Mrs. Winthrop offers some original 
and helpful suggestions. 


THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD. Second Paper—The Child’s Dress. 


Caroline Benedict Burrell 


Mrs. Burrell has written a series of papers which will be of the greatest value to mothers. 
This series, which avill continue through the summer, will cover every interest of the child's 
life, and solve many of the problems which confront the modern mother. 


RECIPES FOR WARM DAYS Maria Blay 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Cool salads and other dishes to tempt ‘the appetite during the summer months. 


In addition to these features there will be the usual instalments of ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,” the Cut 
Paper Pattern Department, Humor, and Editorials. Mrs. Welch will write the aftermath of 
the great Biennial Meeting of the Federation of Women's Clubs in Milwaukee this month. The 
timely topic ‘‘A Veranda Parlor" will be discussed by Lillie Hamilton French, and illus- 


trated with photographs, and Miss Marianna Wheeler will continue her valuable department 
of Answers to Mothers. 

















